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THE DISASTER TO THE CITY OF COLUMBUS. 


HE splendid steamship City of Columbus drove full 
speed on the Devil’s Back, a well-known danger to 
navigation, off Gay Head, Martha’s Vineyard, in the clear 
night of Jan. 18. .Of the immediate cause of the disaster 
we will not speak. Investigation may disclose upon whom 
the blame is to be laid. But once more, for the thousandth 
time, the world has again to contemplate the perfect futility 
of expecting the saving of life through the means now pro- 
vided by law. Over one hundred persons were drowned 
because they could not leave the ship. 

It-is one thing that the steamer should have been wrecked. 
It is another:that those om board were compelled to die, with 
the shore within a stone’s cast, for the lack of effective 
appliances of escape. 

To the seaman, the idea of loweriug a cockleshell of a 
yawl boat ina tossing sea, and the safe transfer of passen- 
gers half crazed with fear, madly rushing to the side in 
surging crowds, each one batt]jng fiercely in the selfish 
struggle for life, is an idea at once so absurd and palpably 
impractical that all the intricate system of blundering super- 
vision, established by the ‘governmental authorities and en- 
forced through the sinecurists and parasites of a vicious 
political system with spasmodic whim, appears like a pomp- 
ous farce, a colossal sham practiced upon the unsuspecting, 
that cormorants may feather their nests under the guise of 
law. 

Who are these people upon whom the traveling public has 
to depend? It is difficult to restrain indignation at the im- 
practicable officials whose utter incompetence to their task 
has been proven hundreds of times over and over again, but 
who live, draw fat salaries,and never puzzle their brains to 
the extent of a single thought of microscopic proportions. 
We have great men in Washington charged with the super- 
vision of our steamships and their equipmerts. We have 
general boards of inspectors and local underlings by the 
score, The whole company of lazy self-complacents are of 
no more service to the people than so many dummies stuffed 
with straw, The combined wisdom, experience and induc- 
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FEED THE BIRDS. 


,\EED the game, now that the surface of the whole coun- 
try is deeply covered with snow. Build little shelters 
among the cedars in the old pastures, at the borders of the 
swamp, and in the edges of the wood; beneath which the 
birds may take refuge during the snowfall. Scatter, around 
and beneath these, a little corn, oats, buckwheat or screen: 
ings. Carry out a bushel of hayseed from the barn, and 
make little trails from the shelter in different directions, so 
that all the birds that pass near the place will be likely to 
cross one or more of them. Food is so scarce now that they 
will follow up these trails, picking among the stuff in their 
search for the seeds of weeds, until they come to the place 
where the food is. 

An easy method of making a shelter is by placing two old 
logs six or eight feet apart and throwing a few fence rails 
across them. On the rails lay some short brush. This will 
furnish a warm, dry place for the birds to live, and if you 
supply them with a little food at intervals they will stay 
‘there all winter. Great, tender-hearted old ‘‘Nessmuk” 
provides for the birds and the beasts about his home among 
the Pennsylvania hills, and has told us how much delight 
he takes in seeing his beneficiaries come by day and by 
night to feed on the stores which he places about his house. 
Let each one of our readers do something during this bitter 
weather for the wild creatures about his home, and he will 
find that the good that he does, even to the least of these, 
will be a source of much pleasure to him. 
















































tive faculties of the incapable crew to whom the public 
vainly looks for protection from the ignorance and reckless- 
ness of private people is unequal to grasp the simplest of 
simple provisions for the saving of human life in the most 
likely disasters to be expected in traveling by sea. 

A vessel collides, she drives ashore, she catches fire and is 
consumed, she leaks, fills and sinks. What then? The 
passengers must have some practicable method of escaping! 

And how do the law makers and dabsters meet the propo- 
sition? In making a tour about the vessel with mouth and 
eyes wide open, they are instructed by authority to count 
“four,” “‘six,” or “‘eight” on their fingers. So many boats 
slung inboard in a way they cannot be got out. Then heads 
come together, and a much-thumbed table of multiplication 
informs dull brains that ‘‘if” each boat holds twenty, then 
twenty time four makes eighty, twenty times six make one 
hundred and twenty, and soon. ‘Therefore’ a lugubrious 
document is issued and the steamship certified properly 
equipped to safely carry so many innocents through all perils 
of the sea, as long so she does not meet those perils. 

The instant the vessel is overtaken by misfortune the 
whole inspection service and the law authorizing its exist- 
ence rise before us as partners in the crime of manslaughter 
through the gross, culpable incompetency, and mental debil- 
ity which ordain such worthless, abortive and chimerical 
instruments of escape as a string of contemptible little dug- 
outs which can seldom be launched, never take their com- 
plement, are always totally unfit in every respect to perform 
the duty expected should they succeed in leaving the ship’s 
side, and with rare exceptions only prolong and intensify 
the agony and swell the list of the lost. And why do those 
in power persist in figuring away on boats swung to davits, 
when wreck upon wreck demonstrates to the most obtuse 
wooden man the truths here stated? Because their salaries 
go on just the same, and why should they bother their heads 
any more than they can help? If laws and regulations and 


ENGLISH vs. AMERICAN.—Ultra-fashionable society is 
often ridiculed because it apes the way of our cousins across 
the water. The humorous papers are fond of holding up 
for our amusement the American young and old felks who 
devote their time toa self-transformation into something 
outlandish and foreign. The tendency to imitate England 




















































weather, are at fault, surely no official can help it. 


cial will continue to creep around decks, make a chalk mark 
for every boat, multiply, and then go to bed to recuperate 
his exhausted brains or the vacancy where brains ought 
to be. 

The ship owner is not free from blame. If he knows 
anything at all about the business of carrying passengers, 
he knows well the futility of trusting to boats and a mob of 
newly shipped steamship hands, firemen and c:1bin waiters. 
In furnishing his vessel with such humbugs he complies 
with the statutes of this world perhaps, but morally he is 
toa great degree responsible for not providing means of 
escape which shall be more than a mockery and the laugh- 
ing stock of every cabin boy with three weeks’ experience at 
sea. ; 

Asamethod of clearing out from a sinking ship, the 
boats so ostentatiously paraded in certificates of inspection 
might as well be replaced by old hats. 

Nothing short of rafts of large area. incorporated in the 
superstructure of the vessel, indestructible, automatic in 
their action, and provisioned and supplied with directions to 
proceed upon such rafts at once in an emergency, upon 
which the passengers can be driven and herded like cattle, 
can ever offer a fair chance of retreat to a large number of 
‘people unconversant with the sea. A fourth-class mechanic 
can compose the arrangement required. 

How many hundreds of victims is the sea to swallow, and 
how many families are to be bowed down in grief, before 
arrant humbug gives way toa few common-sense devices 
which ordinary experience dictates? 
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In ANOTHER COLUMN we print a circular from the Migra- 
tion Committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union. The 
need of extended observation on the migration of birds is so 
pressing that it will be a satisfaction to all who are interested 
in ornithology to learn of the energetic action that is being 
taken by the Union. A glance at the nares of those who 
have been chosen as superintendents of the various districts, 
shows that the selections have been made with care, and 
that these superintendends are competent as well as energetic 
and enthusiastic ornithologists. We are satisfied from our 
knowledge of those who have this matter in hand that the 
work will be well done and hope that all collectors will do 
what they can to aid the work. Full credit will be given to 
those wko are willing to help it along, and if a large number 
of workers shall be enlisted the results cannot fail to be of 


: value, 








customs, passed down from the time the ark drove into bad 
It is 
nobody’s concern. So it goes, and if wholesale sacrifices 
follow fast upon one another till doemsday, the owlish offi- 


has invaded that vast and undefined sphere of activity de- 
nominated the ‘‘sporting world.” Old-fashioned Americas 
“sports” are going out of favor. Turkey shooting matches, 
once the pride and joy of the solid men in the community, 
have lost favor, and in some States are under the ban of the 
law. Side-hunts are conspicuous for their rarity, Gander- 
pulling is one of the lost arts. And what have we in their 
place? The pursuit of the odorous anise-seed bag, or per- 
haps the mad rush after the hobbled fox—a caricature of 
the English fox-hunting. Outin Missouri they nave intro- 
duced from Great Britain the ‘“‘carted stag” sport. At 
Kansas City the other day a captured deer was let out from 
confinement, anda gang of forty dogs with a number of 
horses and humans set out in pursuit, and in due time ran 
the beast down. 


‘‘DEADHEADS.”—We are in receipt of frequent applica- 
tions from individuals who wish to act as regular corre- 
spondents. They request credentials, that they many obtain 
free passes or reduced rates over the railroad lines and may 
‘‘deadhead” at the hotels. Our uniform reply to all applica- 
tions of this kind is that we have no such accredited corre- 
spondents, and never give credentials. We used to furnish 
such certificates, and one man has been beating his way all 
over the West and Northwest on credentials given from this 
office nearly ten years ago. We now give certificates to no 
one unless directly connected with this office. We cannot 
afford to let deadhead advertisements of railroads and hotels 
cumber our valuable advertising pages, and we don’t pro- 
pose to let every man who wants a free ride pay for it by 
puffs in our reading columns. Sportsmen tourists like to be 
informed about routes and hotel accommodations. We are 
always glad to have such particulars for publication, when 
they are written to give information. 


Tue CLay TouRNAMENT.—Active preparations are made 
for the clay-pigeon tournament which will be held in Chi- 
cago next May. We understand from the managers that 
much interest in the event has been manifested in different 
sections of the country, and from all sides come reports of 
teams in training. We take pleasure in noting the growing 
favor of the clay-pigeon. Will correspondents who have 
experimented with different sizes of shot in clay-pigeon 
shooting give us the results of their tests? 








Mr. Row.anpd E. Rosrnson, whose notes on the snow: 
walkers are printed in our Natural History columns, has a 
readable paper on ‘‘The Merino Sheep in America” in the 
February Century, and one on winter fishing in Lippincott’s, 
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head. I fired and it gave a sudden start, and spread its feet 
a little. I felt pretty sure from this that I had hit it ih’ 
right spot, but it did not at once fall, and us the men 

me to shoot #gain, I fired twice more, and then it fell. 

big buck still kept his legs, anid the men begged me to 

him again. Another shot finished his career. 

All this time the fourth buck had been standing, partly 
hidden by a tree, and watching the death of his comrades, 
I would not shoot at him, for we already had as much meat 
as we could use and carry out of the woods. We started 
down the hill toward the dead caribou, and it was not until 
we were within thirty or forty yards of him that the remain- 

ing one started. He then began to suspect that there was 
something wrong, and throwing up his white tail, trotted 
gracefully off up the opposite slope, stopping once, when 
aout 200 yards away, to look back. No doubt he has since 
plumed himself greatly on his superior sagacity in escaping 
the threatened danger. It may be inferred by the hunters 
who read these pages that caribou are fools, and I am quite 
willing to agree that those which I saw deserved no better 
name. It would be too much to say, however, that they al- 
ways act in this way. The men told me that they were 
usually shy and difficult of approach, and that the senses of 
smell and hearing are particularly keen in this species. On 
this occasion the wind was in our favor, and on the yielding 
moss we were able to walk noiselessly. Moreover, it is cer- 
tain that for seven or eight months hefore our coming not a 
gun had been fired in these hills, and it is: possible that the 
animals which I killed had never before heard the report of 
a rifle. Elk and deer will sometimes act just as these caribou 
did, though I think I never had to do with any animals ex- 
cept buffalo that were less alive to the dangers from a gun 
than these. 

We found the game not at all in good order. The rutting 
season being just over, and all the dead animals being males, 
there was no superfluous fat upon them, though none were ab- 

solutely lean. The two bucks were everywhere a deep clove 
brown, except the neck, which was gray, and the belly, un- 
der surface of the tail, and a narrow margin above the hoof 
which parts were white. The small stranger was much 
paler, more nearly the color of a Virginia deer in his autumnal 
dress, but curiously dappled upon the flanks, the markings 
resembling faint large spots, such as the young caribou have. 
Similar markings on a much smaller scale I have sometimes 
seen upon the adult Virginia deer. In both cases they are, 
no doubt, instances of reversion to the color markings of 
some spotted ancestor. 

It took some time to butcher the three deer, and while do, 
ing so it was discovered that only the first three shots had 
been required to kill the deer, and that all the subsequent 
ones were unnecessary. The first shot at the big buck had 
pierced his lungs, and the first at the small stranger had cut 
the point of his heart. Both would have been fatal. We 
returned to camp with a good load of meat and skins, and 
were there by 2 o’clock. 

Joseph asserted that the spruce partridge had brought us 
luck. He said that the Indians consider it a good omen to 
see a partridge in the morning when they are going hunting, 
and they think the sight of the spruce partridge will bring 
particularly good luck. They havea saying that ‘‘the red 
eye never tells a lie,” the allusion, of course, being to the 
strip of naked red skin above the eye of the spruce grouse. 

It was now seen also that certain dreams had foretold the 
killing of the deer. Two nights before Joseph had dreamed 
that he saw two horses, one of which had a red belt about it; 
this was interpreted to mean that we should see caribou, and 
draw blood from them. The previous night Jobn had 
dreamt that he had seen a gray horse galloping very fast, and 
at breakfast that day he had predicted that we would see 
caribou galloping. 

On Saturday we started out for a load of meat. The 
morning was one of the coldest we had felt, but it was clear, 
and just before we passed out of the forest the sun climbed 
up over the distant peaks. The scene that we beheld as we 
came out to the spruce-clad hills was one of rare beauty. 
Each branch and spray and twig of the evergreens seemed 
coated with silver and tipped with jewels, and the slanting 
rays of the sun were reflected from the frost crystals with a 
brightness which I have no words to tell of. The air was 
full of tiny particles of frozen moisture, which sparkled for 
a moment and disappeareg, and then, as the light struck 
them at the right angle, sparkled again with the clear white 
radiance of a diamond. Everywhere toward the sun these 
glittering particles filled the air, thick as the snow flakes in 
a winter’s storm, and, like these, always falling and always 
replaced by others from above. The sight was one of in- 
comparable brilliancy and strangeness. 

After showing John and Albert where the meat was, we 
made a long round of about sixteen miles before reaching 
camp. On the trail, less than a quarter of a mile from the 
cabin, we saw where a bull, cow and calf moose had been 
along during the previous day, but we saw nothing larger 
than spruce grouse during the tramp. Two of these we 
captured by the usual device, a pole with a noose on the end, 
and I at once began to look about for caribou, but on this 
occasion the “red eye’s” reputation for veracity suffered. 
The last grouse caught was quite wild, and flew three times 
from one trée to another, but finally thrust its head into the 
noose while standing on a spruce bough with its wings half 
spread, clucking and jerking its tail as if just about to take. 
wing. ‘ 


life except an occasional rabbit and a few Canada jays was 
seen. We reached camp about noon, and after dinner 1 
started with Joseph for Murray’s Brook, four miles distant. 
Nothing was seen during the walk, and before dark we were 
at the camp again. 

Immediately after breakfast next day, I set out with 
Joseph and William for the Big Mountain, the famous hunt- 
ing ground of this region, and about six miles from the 
camp. Just after crossing Murray’s Brook, as we were 
passing through some heavy timber, we flushed from the 
traila spruce partridge, which alighted on a limb about 
eight feet from the ground. William was at first going to 
throw his axe at it, but Joseph urged him tosnareit. A 
pole was cut and trimmed, and a noose made from a bit of 
salmon twine tied to the end of it. While this was being 
done, the simple little bird sat cuddled up on the limb, un- 
conscious of danger, not even looking at us. When all 
was ready, William took the pole, and stepping quictly up 
to the tree passed the noose over its head, and dragged the 
innocent fowl from its perch. 

A little later we reached the burnt country. Here the 
trees stood further apart, and there were little open spaces, 
Overgrown only by low bushes, so that one could see fora 
hundred yards or more in any direction. The country be- 
came more and more open as we advanced and everywhere 
there were abundant fresh signsof caribou. At length we 
stopped on the edge of a valley nearly half a mile wide, on the 
other side of which rose the Big Mountain. This valley is 
quite open and level. A few scattering spruces grow in it, 
but these are not enough to obstruct the view. On the oppo- 
site side, the foothills of the Big Mountuin rise steeply. They 
are white with the reindeer moss and dotted with dark ever- 
greens. We sat down here for a while, and carefully looked 
over all the ground before us, but as no game was to be dis- |: 
covered, soon moved on down the north side of the valley, 
walking among the trees on the steep slope. We had gone 
but half a mile when Joseph, who was a few steps in ad- 
vance of me, on coming to the top of a little hill overlooking 
a new stretch of country, suddenly turned and whispered, 
“Caribou.” Ina moment I was beside him, and far down 
the valley saw a deer walking away from us toward a long 
spruce-covered point, which ran out from the north side of 
the valley. A moment later several others were distinguished 
among the trees on this point. Climbing higher up on the 
hillside so as to be better covered by the trees, we hurried 
on, but several times, on reaching open places where there 
were no trees, were obliged to stop and wait. 

There were four of the deer, and they now worked out 
into the middle of the broad valley from which they could 
command a wide outlook, and if we tried to move toward 
them through the scattered trees there was danger that they 
might see us. There was no hurry, for unless frightened by 
us, there was no likelihood that the deer would move away 
from where they now were. The one first seen was easily 
recognized among the others by its paler color and smaller 
size. It was thought to be a doe, and was evidently a 
stranger to the other three, who seemed anxious to investi- 
gate it. They would walk up to and smell it, and then would 
playfully bite at its sides, and when it moved out of their 
way, would chase ita few steps. The two larger bucks 
seemed to be a little jealous of one another, though perhaps 
it was only their playfulness. Once or twice they drew off 
and charged each other, coming together with a smart clash 
of horns that was distinctly heard where we knelt. They 
would then push for a short time, and then separate and begin 
to nibble the grass. The four moved here and there; some- 
times taking a bite, and then walking a few steps, then chas- 
ing one another or having a little fight, and always uncon- 
scious that from the top of. the hill less than half a mile dis- 
tant three pairs of hostile eyes were intently watching their 
movements. 

At length they moved a little further down the valley, 
behind a wooded point, and so out of our sight. It took 
but a few moments to run to the point of the hills beneath 
which they were, and when I peeped around a bushy spruce 
on the top of the ridge, I saw there, not one hundred and 
fifty yards away, the biggest buck standing in the middle of 
the valley, his bead down, apparently helf asleep. Care- 
fully slipping along from tree to tree, I came within a hun- 
dred yards of him, and when I looked out he 
was still there. I was to have my desire—a standing shot 
at a hundred yards. 

I was now anxious to make good shooting. I wanted the 
caribou, and then the two :aen were looking on, and I did not 
wish to be humiliated by missing so easy a shot before them. 
But as is often the case when one is over anxious, I failed to 
place my ball just where I wished to, and shot an inch too low, 
striking the humerus just above the elbow, the ball glancing 
back and passing in above the brisket, but too far back to 
touch the heart. The deer came to his knees, and then with 
a mighty effort recovered himself and stood with his right 
foreleg swinging helplessly. Twenty yards beyond the big 
buck stood a smaller one. At the report of the gun he 
looked up, and as he stared about for the cause of the noise 
a ball struck him in the heart, and he fell and never moved 


AFTER CARIBOU. 
{CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 491.] 

We rose next morning soon after daylight. The night had 
been cold, and ulong the margin of the river, except 

where the current was most swift, there was a skim of ice—in 
some places almost thick enough to bear a man’s weight. 
We made fair time during the day, reaching Mink Poiut soon 
after 11 o’clock, and camping shortly before dark about two 
miles above the Wading Place. This isa long stretch of 
shallow rapids, over which, at almost all stages of water, it 
is necessary to drag the canoes. On the sand and gravel 
banks along the river we saw many caribou tracks, none of 
them very recently made, however, and also the tracks of a 
cow and calf moose. Just opposite where we camped, I 
found upon the bank the track of a good-sized moose, which 
had certainly been made some time after noon of that day. 
As I have said, the previous night had been very cold, and 
the wet ground had frozen hard. This moose track had been 
made inthe fine alluvial mud at the edge of the wood, 
and from the appearance of the track it was plain that the 
earth had not been frozen since it was made. The track 
was close under the woods on the north side of the stream, 
so that the sun could not have reached it before 10 o’clock. 

The footprints sank nearly an inch into the mud before they 

reached a bottom hard enough to support the animal’s 

weight; hence the ground must have been quite soft, and so 
exposed to the sun for two, and perhaps four, hours before 
the moose had stepped on it. Above the track grew a lot 
of young larches which were dropping one by one their 
yellow needles, and in the hoof prints were half a dozen 
of these, not pressed into the dirt, but lying lightly upon it. 

From all this I concluded that the track had been made not 

more than an hour or two before 1 discovered it, and possibly 

somewhat less. ‘I'he clang of the iron-shod poles upon the 

rocks of the river bed was audible at the distance of half a 

mile, and any game that might be along the shore would 

thus be warned of the canoe’s approach long before it could 
be seen by us. 

Our camp here was again a pleasant one among a thick 
growth of young larches—here called junipers—and spruces. 
The night was again bitter cold—down to zero, Fahrenheit, 
the men said—and ice made three inches thick in the quiet 
pools and salmon holes. At all events, when, in the gray of 
the morning, I went down to the river side to wash, a heavy 
mist wus rising from the water, and hair and beard froze 
stiff as soon as wet. 1 was astonished to see how little cov- 
ering the men used at night. I carried a pair of heavy 
northwest blankets, which weighed, when new, fourteen 
pounds, and a ‘‘comfortable” or cotton quilt—one of the 
best protections sgainst cold, by the way, that I know of— 
but none of the men had more than a single light blanket, 
and one slept under a cotton counterpane. They depended 
almost wholly upon the fire for warmth, and when, after 
four or five hours, it had burned down so as to give out but 
little heat, the cold would awaken them and they would 
pile on the logs and smoke a pipe until the fire was again 
burning well, and then lie down and go to sleep again. he 
reason for this dependence on the fire is obvious enough. 
The only means of travel through these forests is by the 
canoe or on foot. When the canoe has been left, everything 
—blankets, cooking utensils, provisions, tools and ammu- 

nition—must be packed through the forest on men’s backs. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that no superfluous 
articles shall be carried. Weight tells here, and the men 
prefer to make their blankets of the firewood, everywhere 
abundant, rather than to add a few pounds to their load. 
The air was so keen this morning that to sit in the canoe 
meant to suffer with colc. I therefore walked all day along 
the beaches and gravel bars, crossing the river from time to 
time in the shallow riffles, The stones of the river bed were 
covered two or three inches deep with loose, slushy anchor 
ice, here called “‘lully,” which made walking over them 
rather difficult. It was almost impossible to proceed through 
the woods, which came down to the river’s edge, on account 
of the fallen timber. We had nine miles further to go before 
reaching a camp at the mouth of Indian Fork, where we 
were to leave the canoes and walk across the hills to a per- 
manent camp, about which the hunting was to be done. 
During the day many tracks of caribou and moose were seen 
along the river, but none of them were particularly fresh. 
At 2 o’clock we reached the cabin at the Fork, and almost 
immediately William and Albert took each a load of pro- 
visions and went up the very steep hill immediately behind 
the camp, leaving their burdens on the comparatively level 
land above and then returned. 

Early next morning all hands started up the hill with the 
packs for the permanent camp. The climb of the first hill 
was very difficult. It is so steep that to get on at all, onehas 
to cling to the trees and bushes, and pull one’s self up. The 
frozen moss slipped under the foot, and every few moments it 
was necessary to stop and take breath. After about a thousand 
feet of this climbing has been done, the trail leads through 
the forest over undulating hills with no very steep pitches. 
Then the dense forest is left behind,and we come toa more open 
country, dotted with low spruces. In the valleys which inter- 
sect the rolling hills a little coarse grass grows, and the white | again. Away to the left, and facing down the valley, stood 
reindeer moss carpets the ground. It is to these and similar | the new comer. When the last one fell it turned its head 
places that the caribou come to feed when heavy snows have | and looked back at it, so that the head and neck completely 
covered the forest vegetation. As we walked through the | covered the shoulder and heart, and I could not fire at it. 
spruces on these hills, we observed many places where | For some little time it stood there looking, and I waited for 
the deer had passed along within a very short time, but no | it to change its attitude, Then I whistled and it raised its 
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Sunday was spent in the camp, and Monday. we started 
back. ‘Two of the men were sent down to the mouth of the 
Indian Fork by the river, which was by this time almost 


frozen over, while Joseph and William, taking their packs, 


went with me over to Murray Brook, and leaving their loads 


there, took a little round along the brook and over to Joseph's 
Hollow. We saw no deer, but stumbled upon a hungry 
Labrador Indian, who, like ourselves, was hunting. He 
talked a sort of barbaric French, only a part of which was 
intelligible. A month before, three families had been landed 
by a fishing vessel at Pabos, and since then had been travel- 
ling up the river of that name, on their way to the caribou 
grounds. In all this time they had killed only four deer, 
and half a dozen porcupines. They had gone hungry many 
times, and this morning the Indian said, “pas manger.” We 
took him back with us to the camp at the mouth of the 
Indian Fork, and loaded him up with about seventy-five 
pounds of provisions. He was extremely polite, took off his 
cap and said ‘‘merci,” and then put his pack on his back and 
started for the hills. 

The next morning when we rose it was raining hard, and 
five inches of snow covered the ground. The river was 
rising fast and we made a good run down, and the following 
day reached Gaspé. Yo. 


Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 

THE VOTING. 
66 PD IGHT smart of votes, I should allow,” remarked the 
; Visitor. 

‘‘Guess so,” was the reply. 

‘‘Reckon there’s a bigger heap than you were counting on.” 

“Calculate not,” said the editor. 

“Expect they may be coming in yet?” said the Visitor, in- 
terrogatively. 

‘“T fancy that your imagination is in accordance with the 
facts in the case.” 

*‘Any of those postmasters vote?” asked the Visitor. 

“Yes, several; and one or two who say they are postmas- 
ter’s clerks; and as their votes were mailed on the Monday 
morning after the ‘scheme’ was announced, the subscribers 
who subsequently received those papers probably found the 
Supplement pretty well thumbed.” 

“The voters all settle on about the same stories, don’t 
they?” was the next question. 

‘‘Not by any manner of means. The first mail Friday 
morning, December 21, brought in three lists, and no one 
story was mentioned on any two of them; in other words, 
thirty different stories were voted for. By the time the 
balloting closes there will not be twenty stories of the ninety- 
six that have not been named at least once as the best. 
When a card comes in from some one I know, I look over 
the stories to see which have been named; and it is quite 
entertaining to observe how the lists are made up. For 
example, a New England man has picked out all the stories 
relating to Yankeedom; a Colorado hunter has selected 
the ‘big game’ yarns, a Pennsylvania clergyman’s list is 
almost wholly made up of angling incidents; a corres- 
pondent whose initials are often appended to discussions 
of rifle calibers, has picked out the anecdotes aboui: loading 
and shooting; and so it goes. The ladies all vote for the 
owl stories.” 

“‘So the women do vote, do they?” 

“Just read these notes,” said the editor, handing to the 
Visitor several scfaps of letters, and the other read: 

‘“‘PaTEerRSON, N. J., Dec. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
inclose two guesses at your ‘Camp-Fire Flickerings.’ One I 
made by virtue of the authority in me vested as a regular 
subscriber; the other was made by Mrs. S., my better half, 
who claims a right to guess, being a part of myself and aregu- 
lar borrower of FoREST AND STREAM, frequently borrowing it 
from me and reading it before I get a chance at it—a sort of 
postmaster’s game. We have a little private wager as to the 
merits of our respective guesses, and shall await the result of 
the guessing tournament with anxious anticipation.” 

‘‘LOWELL, Mass., Jan. 4.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In- 
closed please find four votes on the ‘Camp Fire Flickerings.’ 
For fear that you will think I am trying to vote more than 
once (a common trick here in Lowell), I will explain who my 
voters are: Mrs. is my wife. is a watchman in 
our employ who always goes a hunting with me, and is 
an errand boy here in our office. Ihave loaned my paper to 
several persous, who said they would vote direct. Mrs. 
and myself have of course selected different stories; neither of 
us are willing to compromise in order to make our vote 
stronger, but we have left ittoour two-year old boy, and he 
says mine are the best. I tell you this that you may count 
mine twice in case I should tie Mrs. ———. We have had 
considerable fun over the ‘Flickerings’ and we shall wait pa- 
tiently for the returns.” 

“MorninG Sun, Iowa.—Dear Forest and Stream: Last 
night wife and I found enjoyment in looking over the ‘Flick- 
erings,’ and I inclose our vote. My boy, eight years old, is 
interested, and if he gets his vote made up in time will send 
it, too.” 

“BRIDGEPORT, Jan. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: I inclose 
herewith two votes on the ‘Flickerings,’ one for self and one 
for my wife, who is as great a lover of FoREST AND STREAM 
as myself, and who, of course, is certain of winning.” 

“BLUFFTON, O., Dec. 26.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Find 
inclosed three ballots on the ‘Camp-Fire Flickerings,’ one my 
own, another of my little girl, who has heard me read them, 


















































and the other a brother sportsman here. Please deposit them 
in the ballot-box and give us a fair count. We confidently ex- 
pect prizes; but if we don’t get them the consequences will 
not be serious. We have already had lots of pleasure in read- 
ing them and laughing over them.” 

“Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Jan 12.—Your scheme has merit in it 
so far as it places the poor readers on equal terms with the 
poor authors, and they ought ‘some of them’ to have an 
award. The vote of the ‘Bashful Hunter’ was put up with 
some misgivings, but as her opinions on sports of the field and 
flood are orthodox, we have prevailed on her to record prefer- 
ence,” 

“Do husbands and wives ever vote alike?” asked the 
Visitor. 

“Not in a single instance; and we have a score or two of 
pairs. I might regret having provoked all these family dis- 
sensions, but possibly the Forrest AND STREAM may be ac- 
complishing a great domestic, social and political mission by 
this practical test of giving our wives and mothers and 
sisters-in-law the privilege of voting. I am keeping all these 
letters,” explained the editor, ‘‘and when Congress appoints 
a Woman’s Suffrage Committee I propose to lay the docu- 
ments before them, and show just what a sweet world of 
domestic discord this great and glorious republic would be- 
come if husbands and wives should fall to discussing politics 
and betting on elections. Why, the system would convert 
every family circle into a parabolic spiral, and then where 
would you be?” 

“Yes, but politics and ‘Flickerings’ are two different 
things; and to decide the merits of Presidential candidates 
is comparatively simple compared with the task of selecting 
the best ten out of ninety-six good stories. It is not easy 
for any one to do that, even though he be not only a genile- 
man and ascholar, but a sportsman as well.” 

“You are right. Here are some comments that express 
just that” : ; 

“CINCINNATI, Ohio, Jan. 10.—Dear Forest and Stream: En- 
closed please find ten numbers of ‘Flickerings,’ which I trust 
will knock at least one persimmon. I won't say anything 
about their being placed in their order of merit, and I expect 
I have missed some of the best ones, but will ‘shet both eyes’ 
and turn ’em loose on you, with a bope that astray pellet may 
reach a vital spot. I read them over twice, and after select- 
ing about twenty numbers, picked out the inclosed ten, at 
‘memorandum,’ same as old Dave Edwards loaded and shot at 
the enemy, at the fight at Richmond, Ky. By the way, ‘that 
reminds me,’ and at some future time, I may give you Dave’s 
experience in that little ‘bresh of arms,’ in the shape of a 
‘Flickering.’ —KINGFISHER.” 

“HartrorD City, Ind.—Editor Forest and Stream: I here- 
with inclose you my vote on the ‘Camp-Fire Flickerings.’ I 
consider them all very good, and when I select one as the best 
I see something in another as good, so that I am in the fix of 
‘the duck shooter told about in No. 22, who did not shoot the 
bird because so many other ducks got in his way. I only hope 
there will be as many more stories in the coming year.” 

“‘T can appreciate how difficult it is to decide on ten. By 
the way, here is my vote. It was easy enough to write 
down the best one, you see it is the story for whose merits I 
have been contending all this time. But the other nine 
bothered me. Ninety-six are a good many. It’s fortunate 
there were no more.” 

«There might have been,” replied the editor. ‘‘See these,” 
and he handed over two notes which read: 

“BincHammTon, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Below is my list. If Ihad only known of your intention I 
could have written the awfulest funny ‘Flickering’ that ever 
was; would have surely taken the prize.” 

‘““WaASHINGTON.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am looking 
forward with much curiosity for that vote on ‘Flickerings.’ 
That was a good and novel scheme, and will be interesting 
and entertaining. It is a fair and impartial method of settle- 
ment; but the stories are all good, andI am sorry I did not 
have something in them of my own.” 

“To use a familiar expression, those fellows ‘got left.’ Is 
it too late for them? Won't you have more ‘Flickerings?’ ” 

“Oh yes. No. 97 will be printed next week, and I have 
several stories on hand.” 

“‘Good!” exclaimed the visitor; ‘‘and a man told me one 
the other day, which he promised to write out. If he does 
I'll betchyer it will take the first prize next winter.” 

“There you go again,” said the Editor. ‘‘Hold on, your 
fish is not in the beat yet. Just wait until this voting 
is decided, and see whether the story you have been car- 
rying at the head of the procession squeezes into the first 
seven.” 

“If it don’t I'll give it a prize myself; it’s the best one of 
the whole ninety—” 

‘Here, read that, and give me your valuable advice,” in- 
terrupted the editor, handing over a letter from an Iowa 
man, who inclosed with his ballot ‘a little incident that hap- 
pened out there.’ Would you use that?” 

After the visitor had read the story he replied: ‘I’d throw 
it into the fire and burn it up; that’s about what it is good 
for.” 

“You would, eh!” retorted the editor. ‘Nice editor you 
would make. Have a little conflagration here all by your- 
self every time a good joke camein. Might as well set fire 
to the building and burn the whole thing up at once. That’s 
‘what it would amount to in the end.” 

“Go on,” returned the other. ‘‘You are only demonstrat- 
ing just what I have contended all the time, that when it 
comes right down to humor, you are as myopic as a mole. 
My remark was figurative, jocular, and in dead earnest. I 








meant that I would put that story into the ForEst AND 
StreAM Camp-Fire and let ’er flicker. As to my success as 
an editor, that, of course, is problematical; but I flatter 
myself I would know enough to keep out of the kind of box 
you are in now.” 

‘‘What’s that?” asked the other. 

‘Figuring up those votes. Do you propose to do it alone?” 

‘‘Not much. I have engaged the services of » New York 
Herald man who has had large experienee in computing 
election returns.” 

‘Do you expect to get a prize yourself?’ 

“On what?” 

‘That dismal bone joke in your ‘Familiar Talk’ adveriise- 
ment.” 

“No, that is not a ‘Flickering,’ although it was intended to 
‘remind’ you of something.” 

‘Thanks, I saw the mercenary moral of the talk, and have 
a receipted bill for $4 in my pocket. Why don’t you write 
a report of my call to-day and end up by advertising a dog 
paper as you did before?” 

The editor accepted the suggestion, and now repeats that 
ballots must be sent in so as to reach this office on or before 
next Friday, Feb. 1, and as the editor of the American 
Kennel Register so often says, ‘‘none can be received later.” 

The polls are open. 


SHE HAS VOTED. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Well, now you have done it! Of course it is hard to have 
to find fault with an old and tried friend, particularly one 
so valued and necessary as the Forest AND STREAM; but 
have you not taken advantage of your position, of the fact 
that we can’t do without you, to destroy the peace of thou- 
sands of once happy homes? 

Yes, it is the ‘‘Flickerings,” and the domestic blazes the 
have started. Certainly, 1 have read them—read each as it 
appeared, gave the ueual chuckle, and ‘‘That’s good,” smiled 
the mental ‘“‘That reminds me,” perused that deceptive edi- 
torial, said ‘‘Capital idea,” re-read all the pleasant stories 
without the slightest intention of voting; felt a little sorry 
that that funny occurrence in the spring of "78 had not been 
sent on, because you know it was just a shade better than 
all the other ‘‘Flickerings,” and would undoubtedly have 
‘led all the rest,” if one had only taken the time to write it 
up, and so on, in the usual modest strain of thought that we 
of the non-contributing staff indulge in when entertained 
by the bright thoughts of our more worthy contributing 
brothers, but which I fear has its foundation in a feeling of 
envy at their skill as raconteurs. Then a growing desire to 
show our excellent literary taste and skill in selection, a 
little more seductive reflection, then, ‘‘Well, I might as well 
vote.” Happy theught. ‘‘How surprised the editor will be 
when he sees my card. He will say, ‘By Jove, boys, just 
see how this fellow has hit it; we must get him to contribute 
to the paper.’” The fatal poison has done its work; ‘‘vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

The pipe is laid down and with knitted brow and severe 
expression the amateur critic proceeds to consider, and in- 
wardly digest the pleasant labors of his more unselfish 
friends. Behold him now, severe and judicial in his tastes; 
no grave and spectacled faculty deciding on the merits of 
would-be graduates could be more self-satisfied. The eye 
that could so quickly mark the coming duck now more 
keenly searches the list of gamy anecdotes to single out and 
bring to bag the coveted ‘‘ten,” and one felt as if the rule 
awarding but one prize to each was quite absurd, for never 
was one more confident of his ability to ‘‘score a double” if 
the right were only granted. Alas! it was thusI felt. Now 
in my sore straits and hard afflictions I do confess my fault 
and to atone to them for my harsh judgment of the unse- 
lected eighty-six, I will in my poor halting words tell the 
story of my fall. 

Like all true sportsmen I have a wife (of my own), and, 
(like all true sportsmen’s wives) she takes a gentle yet distant 
interest in my hunting tastes, lets my gun closet and hunt- 
ing gear alone, does not cut up my fishing line for strings, 
nor use my split bamboo to hold the windows up, nor my 
landing net for a clothes bag. She once took out my oil can 
to lubricate the sewing machine, and I found myself in a 
driving rain on a pass twenty miles from home, out for a 
week’s hunt, and no oil; but that is past, and she is in gen- 
eral a very estimable person. 

Well, having made my selection, of course I could not 
‘keep down.” SaysI, ‘‘A very good idea this, of the ForEst 
AND STREAM.” 

“Oh, yes, that hunting paper you are so fond of; I don’t 
see what they can find in shooting to write so much about. 
I am sure you don’t look so well in those big boots and that 
yellow coat, with the dogs jumping all over you, parading 
around in the mud after a little duck. I wouldn’t like to 
have even a duck see me in such arig; but men are so queer. 
What is in the old paper now?” 

“Oh, nothing; only they have collected all the good stories 
published for some time past, and the subscribers are to 
select the best ten, and the best story gets a prize, and the 
one that picks out the best gets a prize.” 

‘What, a prize just for pi¢king out the best stories? Why 
any one could do that; are you going to try? What's the 

rize? Do you think they will really give it? Isn’t it funny? 

know I could pick it out better than you, let me see.” 
And away goes the paper, and Madame gravely proceeds to 
assimilate the yachting columns; then resumes: ‘*Why there 
is bothing about it here; why this is all about ‘lead on the 
keel,’ ‘displacement,’ ‘yawl-rig,’ ‘cntters vs. sharpies,’ is that 
a new kind of sleigh? I didn’t know there was anything 
about sleighs in this paper, I thought it would be all about 
hunuticg. Do they hunt in sleighs? Was it that you were 
talking about to Stone the other night when you said you 
were ‘slaying’ the ducks last fall? Oh, dear! where is the 
old article any way?” 

When I came to, I showed it to her and fled. On my re- 
turn I found her sitting alone, a sheet of paper, pens and 
ink before her, covered with those occult female characters 
beside which a hieroglyph is the Roman alphabet in large 
print, and there was the Forest aNnD STREAM ina very 
crushed and crumpled condition on the floor by her side. 
‘Well, you are a nice man; why didn’s you tell me any one 
could vote? It says so in the paper. of course, you didn’t 
want me to see it because you knew I could beat you and 
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; and 
you wanted the prize; but I «ill vote, and I have picked out | pipe-man and any others whom the Bear-pipe-man may in-| St. Ignace is a place of more historical interest than most sor’ 
twenty nice stories so I can get two prizes.” vite. Prayers are offered for the success of the party, and | people are aware. Indeed the entire region of the Straits is rou 

“But you can only select ten,” I ventured. beside the sweat-lodge the leader erects a pole on which is | one brimful of historical matter attractive to the historian put 
“Well, but there are more than ten good ones; a great | hung a valuable present for thesun. Each member of the | and the reader. From time immemorial the Ojibwas built mo 
deal more than ten; more than twenty, but 1 just thought I| war party also makes the sun a present, and sometimes a| their lodges at the Point, and it is said that the Couriers up 
would take twenty so as to leave some for the rest. I don’t | sacrifice. This sacritice consists in cutting off a long lock of | du Bois and Jesuit Missionaries as early as 1620, the very po’ 
see why, if they want us to pick out ten good ones and there | hair or a piece of flesh, and sometimes a joint of a finger, | year the Pilgrim Fathers landed, visited here, but Ido not to: 
are twenty just as good, why I can’t pick them out just as | and giving to the sun, Women also make these sacrifices, | find the saying verified by any credible historian. Twenty- out 
well. I could have picked out thirty, but you went on and | the reason for so doing being that if they give the sun a| one years after that date, however, the Pictured Rocks on off 
picked out ten before I did, and, of course, I didn’t pick | piece of their body he will be glad and preserve them and | the south shore of Lake Superior were visited, and forty- thi 
out that ten because they might think you told me, and you | their relatives from death. E¥ery day during the absence | nine yore after Father Marquette, the fearless priest and in- the 
ought to have given me the first chance; it was very selfish | of a war party the Bear-pipe-man mounts his horse and, | trepid discoverer—the first of white men to look upon the lie! 
for you not to; I can tell what is good better than you can. | rattle in hand, rides all through the camp, calling out ina Upper Mississippi—established a mission here and bestowed we 
I will get the prize, too, see if I don’t. Do you think they | loud voice the names of the absent ones. He also visits the | the name of St. I ein memory of St. Ignatius, a saint ha 
will truly give a prize? I don’t believe they will. Well, I | lodges of the relatives of the absent war party and sings and | in the Roman calendar, and this is the date of its first set- qui 
have voted anyway. Oh! do you think they will put my | prays that they may be successful, the women all joining in | tlement by white men, Six a after establishing his mis- d 
name in the paper? I would die if they did and any one | the songs. In the event of a war party returning with scalps | sion the good father died at the mouth of a little river on the ow 
saw it. They would think I wanted the prize, and I don’t | of the enemy, a war dance or scalp dance is held. All the | east shore of Lake Michigan, not far south of the promontory ins 
care a bit for it; I only did it for fun and to show you that | women wear the shields, weapons and finery of their hus- | called ‘‘Sleeping Bear,” and which was long known by his shi 
I can enjoy a good story just as well as you can, and the | bands, and have their hair parted and their faces painted | name. He was there buried, and it is related that one of the an 
stories are all very aon I think I will read that paper | just like a man’s. One or more women carry the scalps on | two Frenchmen who were with him at the time of his death gn 
now when it comes. Isn’t it awfully long to wait until Feb- | slender poles, and have the lower half of their faces painted | was so overcome with grief thereat that he had a mortal at- t. 
ruary to have it decided? and why don’t you write some of | black. The men, most of them having drums, form into a tack of colic, but ere the disease had done its worst, bethink- to 
those absurd things you tell about when you go hunting? I | line, and opposite them stand the women. All sing, and in | ing himself, he applied a handful of earth from the good ne 
am sure they are just as funny as any of those old ‘Flicker- | time to the music the women gradually advance and come | priest’s one to the seat of the pain, and at once he was ed 
ings.’”’ up to the men, then fall back, and again advance, and so on. | made well. Two years after his death the grateful Indians th: 
She has voted. And, as I have before remarked, ‘‘you have | When an enemy is killed near camp it is customary to bring | of the St. Ignace Mission unearthed his bones and carried an 
done it.” Mark Norra. in his feet and hands, which are shot at and kicked around | them with great pomp to St. Ignace. Thitty canoes were go 
Sr. Pavu, Minn., Jan. 7. by the women. in geacuenten, each manned by acrew of painted warriors, m: 
' When a person dies, and as soon as life is pronounced ex-| and when the end of the journey was reached the sacred sle 
tinct, the female relatives of the deceased securely wrap the | bones ‘‘were received with solemn ceremony and buried be- di 
fT h e Ss. ortsman Tourist body in cow skins and robes, and having built a stout scaf- | neath the floor of the little chapel of the mission.” In 1877, tu 
Ss f Mm ° fold between the branches of an adjacent tree, they fasten | just two hundred years after the burial, an excavation was hi 
the corpse to it with innumerable thongs. Contrary 2 a —_ on the — - ha te — oem and — _ 
statement by John Young, of the Pie Agency, r- | in fragments of a birch-bark coffin, human bones, were found, m 
LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. nisms, wena and cutldren—abe buried in this tans: supposed to have been the remains of the great discoverer. T 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ Sometimes, however, chiefs are buried in their own lodges. | A purpose has been expressed by the Michigan people of ti 
; ; Thcre are two ways of burying in lodges; one is to suspend | erecting at some suitable point, a monument of stone in ir 
Ninth Paper. the deceased on a platform high enough from the ground to | honor of the discoverer whose name is so honorably linked co 
[* each tribe of the nation are two painted lodges, one | prevent the wolves from reaching it; the other method, as | with that of their own State. While it may be safe to as- pe 
colored red, theother white. The owners of them, like | described by Mr. Kipp, is to dig a grave directly under the | sume that that monument will never be built, yet it is pleas- sv 
the Bear-men, are supposed to be favorites of the gods, and | accustomed sitting place of the chief. After the body has | ant to remember that the most delightfully situated of all in 
able to cure sickness. The value of one of these lodges is | been laid in it a strong platform is built just above it and | the Lake Superior towns and one which is destined to ever 
about equal to fifteen heads of horses, and they are fre- | covered over with stones and dirt. The weapons of a dead | stand high up in the scale of Lake Superior commerce, per- ra 
quently bought and sold. The tradition regarding them is| person were always buried with him, and in the graves of | petuates in its name the memory of the discoverer. And 
this: women and chilaren articles of housewifery and tuys were | after all how much better it is to have one’s name perpetuated he 
Long ago, the three tribes of the Nation were camped on | always placed. At the burial place of a chief or a noted | in a beautiful little city like Marquette, than in a shaft of 
Bow River. One day two young men were sitting by the | warrior séveral horses were generally killed. At the burial | stone and mortar. 
river making arrow shafts. Directly beneath them, where | lodge of a chief which the writer once found, were the skel-| At the hotel in St. Ignace we met a party of Pittsburgh w 
the water ran swiftly against a cut bank, was a large whirl- | etons of four horses. Mourning observances devolve chiefly | gentlemen, from the woods. They were very boisterous and P 
pool. One of the young men happening to look down, saw | upon the women. The wife or mother of a deceased per- | badly mosquitoe bitten. They plied each other with jokes, fc 
a large lodge in the bottom of the whirlpool, and he said to | son lacerates the calves of her legs, cuts off her hair and a | stupid jokes, very, in the breezy air of St. lgnace, but which la 
his companion, “Oh look! See that beautiful lodge down | joint of a finger to show her grief. The father or husband | may have sounded well enough around the camp-fire. I was fc 
there;” and his friend looked but could see nothing but the | cuts off part of his hair and goes without leggins for a num- | a good deal astonished at the pertness of these fishermen, but a 
water ever whirling round and round. Then said the other, | ber of days. T now see that the only trouble with them was that they did p 
“I am going down into that lodge,” and his companion tried | For the first few days succeeding a person’s death all the | not know that a good camp-fire just loses much of its Justre tk 
to dissuade him, saying, ‘‘Do not go, for the River people | near relatives of the deceased spend the greater part of the | when exhibited in a drawing room. v 
will grasp you and you will never return.” But the young] time on hills adjacent to the camp, where they sit and} The Pittsburgers had evidently seen a hard time of it, and P 


they drew heavily upon their vocabulary for adjectives and 
expletives in their vain effort to paint the tortures inflicted e 
by mosquitoes and no-see’ems. No need for that, however, } 

i 


mourn, calling the name of the dead person over and over 
again, until they become so hoarse they cannot speak. After 
a short period the men give up mourning altogether. A 
wife or mother, however, mourns for a year or two, not 
daily, but at irregular periods. 


man was not afraid, and pulling off his clothes, he dived 
into the water. 

When he had got to the bottom of the river, he came to 
the lodge, and it was painted red, and he went round to the 
doorway and entered it. Only one person sat in the lodge, 
an old man whose hair was very white and long. He did 


for their necks, ears, foreheads, cheeks, chins, noses, hands, 
wrists, though mute witnesses, told the story of their suffer- 
ings better than their inflated speech. But then they had 8 











not speak or look up but kept singing a strange song. Hangin caught trout ‘‘till there was no fun in it,” they said, and as v 
up, ie inside of the lodge, were many ietioke sien ties BETWEEN THE LAKES. oar sat around the bar-room stove that breezy June morn- \ 
furs, and weapons, all of them painted red, and at the doorway First Paper. ing, it was plain to be seen that in the future the memory of f 
hung a bunch of hoof bells also painted red. Now, after a : the biting trout would be growing greener as the memory of é 
long time, the old man raised his head and he said, ‘“‘Why SAARAERS: FOE: A: GARE Se. the biting insects would be fading dimmer. a 
have you come in?” And the young man said, ‘‘On the bank LAs June the Judge, the Greek Professor and the writer | _ The Detroit, Macinac and Marquette Railroad takes up the h 
of the river] was making arrows, and way down in the set out for a vacation tour in the Upper Peninsula of | Grand Rapids and Indiana passenger at St. Ignace, and car- 4 
water I saw your lodge; and I wished to see the way you| Michigan. The Judge had been in the country before, but | ries him one hundred and fifty miles through the Upper t 
live. That is why I came.” Then said the old man, ‘‘Your | to the Greek Professor and me it was a veritable terra incog- | Peninsula, and lands him at Marquette or Lake Superior. f 


heart is brave, return to your people and make a lodge like 
mine; it shall be Niit-os’-e (of the sun) and the Sun will be 
glad. 

When the young man returned to the bank he found his 
companion weeping and calling him by name, for he thought 
he was drowned, and he told all that he had seen in the 
underwater lodge. As they stood looking down into the 
whirlpool the other young man saw a lodge at the bottom 
and quickly dived into the water. After a time he returned 
and told his companion of his adventure; the lodge which 
he found was painted white, and inside were white buffalo 
robes, and white furs, and white painted weapons, and 
there was an old man who had spoken just as the other old 
man had spoken to the first young man who went down. 
Then the young men hurried home and told what they had 
seen, and they each madea lodge like the ones they had 
found in the whirlpool. 

Nearly all the different tribes of Western Indians with 
which the writer is acquainted, build ‘‘sweat lodges.” The 
Blackfeet are not an exception, but it is very probable that 
their traditions regarding the origin of the ‘‘sweat lodge” 
and the purposes for which it is used are different from 
those of any other Indians. According to tradition, the Old 
Man first built a sweat lodge and told the people to do so 
that the sun would quickly hear their prayers. 

A sweat-lodge consists of a framework of light willows, 
covered with cow skin. It is in the shape of a hemisphere, 
about three feet high and six or seven feet in diameter. In 
the center a small hole is dug in the ground, in which are 
placed red-hot rocks. Every thing being ready, those who 
are to take the sweat craw] inside, the cow skins are pulled 
























he proposed a trouting expedition in the Upper Peninsula, 
and that is the way we came to go. 
‘The middle of june is too early by just one month,” said 


own way. But,” he added, ‘‘I know of a camping grourd 


on Lake Superior where the insects seldom molest, and if 


we find them too hot for us in the intérior, we will go there.” 
And so we determined to set out on our journey as soon as 
Court and Commencement were done with, and we did{so. 
Before leaving, however, the Judge said that, in making 
up an outfit, there were three classes of things to be consid- 
























nita. Like most men, the Judge has ahobby. He is an old 
camper-out, and his hobby is his tent. In the remote past 
he suffered from an ailment of some sort, and relief came to 
him in his tent, and he not only believes that the tent life 
cured him, but that it will cure any ailment. No matter 
what the bodily complaint of a friend, he invariably pre- 
scribes ‘‘camp life in the woods.” And to that prescription 
is due the fact that the Greek Prosessor and I went to the 
woods the past summer. The Greek Professor had a ‘‘lump 
in his throat,” a. veritable, old, hot, dyspeptic lump, more 
troublesome to eradicate than the worst Greek root he ever 
ran across; and I was dizzy-headed, so dizzy at times that 
I had to sit down right on the curbstone and wait for it to 
pass off, and I didn’t feel comfortable over it at all, and the 
doctor’s stuff didn’t seem to doa bit of good either, and so 
when the Judge in his confident manner prescribed his sov- 
ereign remedy for us we said, ‘‘Yes, we will try your pre- 
scription if you will only show us the way; and thereupon 


the Judge, ‘‘to go into the pine woods. That is the height 
of the trouting season, it is true, but then at that very time 
the mosquitoes and the ‘no-see-’ems’ are having it all their 


This is not only a new road, but it runs through a truly new 
country. When we remember that settlements of white men 
on the Upper Peninsula antedated like setticments by many 
years in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois, it seems 
strange that the interior of the region should have remained 
an unknown region to all save the hunter and trapper until 
within a very few years. But such is the fact. 

The early explorers kept to the water ways. Their mis- 
sions and villages were established on the shores of lakes 
and banks of streams. There was nothing to lure men 
out intothe pine and hardwood forests, into the marshy 
plains, and into the tamarac swamps, save the game and fur 
that there abounded, and so it happened that for over two 
hundred years after the first settlement was made, the interior 
remained a practically unexplored region. When the 
engineers came to run the line between St. Ignace and Mar- 
quette, they traversed the one hundred and fifty miles ef 
plain and swamp and forest land intervening without passing 
the door of a single permanently inhabited cabin. It wasa 
veritable wilderness then and it is not a great deal better yet. 
The map shows towns planted along the road at convenient 
distances from each other; but, with only three or four 
exceptions, these towns amount to no more than a single 
cabin in which a gang of section men are lodged. 

Such a country, when well stocked with deer and fish, as 
is the Upper Peninsula, must be a country supremely inter- 
esting to the sportsman, and if in this or any of the papers 
of this series which may follow, there should seem to any 
one to bea needless prolixity, I trust it will be remem- 
bered that the main purpose of the writer is to give informa- 
tion to brether sportsmen. 
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To cut my story short, we went out the railroad a hundred 
miles to Munising Station, whence we went down to Munis- 
ing Bay on Lake Superior, four miles from the railroad, and 
there we met Mr. Edward Cox, who generously loaned us 
the Sand Piper, which John Clark, an Indian preacher, 
sailed for us down to Miner’s Creek, six miles east of the 
place of our embarkation, where we went into camp and 
spent a week, part of which was made miserable by the 
insects. As we were borne over the plains and through 
the swamps and woods lying between St. Ignace and Munis- 
ing Station, we took notice that the streams were bank full, 
and that all the low places were flooded. An unprecedented 
rainfall had visited the region all through the early summer, 
a circumstance by no means calculated torepress mosquitoes, 
gnats, and flies, as every sportsman knows, and now when 
we had made our camp near the lake shore, we found that 
even there we were so fiercely assailed that life was a 
burden, and more than that, the waters were so high in the 
Ke-che-kah-sah-pe-kah-se-pe or Miner’s Creek, that the trout 
disdained to rise to fly, or nibble at a worm. : 

Our stay here, however, was not wholly devoid of inci- 
dent. The Judge conceived of a plan whereby he 
circumvent our tormentors during the night time at least, 


tightly down, so as to exclude all circulation of air, and 
water is thrown on the hot rocks, causing a dense steam which 
makes the perspiration fairly drip from one’s body. When 
the sweat is over (it generally lasts for an hour and a half), 
the cow skins are removed and the framework left for the 
sun, it never being used a second time. Duriug the process 
of sweating, prayers are offered by the Bear-man or painted 
lodge man. If neither of these be present, the oldest warrior 
makes the prayer. Occasions for building a sweat-lodge are: 
To pray for the success of a war party; to pray for the re- 
covery of persons from illness, and for a continuance of life. 
E-nfiks-iip-I! e-nfiks-iip-I! ‘“‘Let me (be) uld, let me (be) old,” 
is the constant prayer of every Indian. Women never en- 
ter a sweat-lodge. 

Mr. Joseph Kipp once told the writer that when the small- 
pox was raging among the Indians they would crowd into 
sweat lodges, take an unusually hard sweat, and then jump 
into the icy waters of the river. Many, he said, never 
reached the bank again; hundreds of them being chilled and 
powerless to combat the strong current, were swept away. 

When a war party is made up, the one most noted for his 
bravery and success is chosen for leader. Before starting it 
is the duty of the leader to build a sweat-lodge for a Bear- 


ered: First, things absolutely necessary; second, things con- 
venient to have along; and, third, things that under no cir- 
cumstances must be taken. We founda good many things 
enumerated in the third class by him which we would have 
put in the first; but we submitted to his dictation in all 
things, even as to the exact quantity of whisky to be taken, 
and that the Greek Professor, who was the only preacher in 
the party, should be burdened with the care of it. 

At the appointed time we bid our respective families fare- 
well and made for the nearest station on that great ‘Fishin 
Line,” the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad, which carrie 
us direct to Mackinaw City, whence we crossed over to St. 
Ignace, on the north side of the Straits, a delightful old vil- 
lage, which has recently been startled into a show of activity 
by the whistle of the locomotive. I have no interest in any 
railroad per se, and it is, therefore, immaterial to me what 
road gets the benefit of a sportsman’s money, but I do have 
a ‘fellow feeling” with all men who go a-fishing, and I can- 
not help but advert to the fact that one can take a coach at 
Cincinnati and keep the same seat, if he so wishes, until he 
reaches Mackinaw City, the extreme northern point of the 
Lower Peninsula, provided that coach runs on the Grand 
Rapids line. 
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he proceeded at once to carry it out by constructing a 
= of carveta out of mosquito bar with which he sur- 
rounded our bed. At the appointed time we went to bed, 
but we soon found the curtain was no protection. As many 
moequitoes seemed tu be on the inside as on the out. There- 
upon the Judge declared that ‘‘there was nothing like gun. 
powder for mosquitoes anyhow,” and at once he proceeded 
to clear the tent with the fumes from burnt powder. With- 
out striking a light, he procured his powder and touched it 
off beneath the curtain, and as the lurid sheet of flame. shot 
through the bar and nearly up to the ridge pole of the tent, 
the dozing Greek Professor plunged out of bed under the be- 
lief that the camp had blown up, and it was sometime before 
wecould make him understand that nothing more serious 
had happened than the destruction of a dozen yards of mos- 
quito bar. . . 

But the wind shifting from the south to the north during 
our stay here, thereafter we had no more trouble with the 
insects. But from another source came a disturber to cut 
short our sleep. Hedgehogs are very numerous hereabouts, 
and if there is one thing a hedge hog loves to do better than 

aw ata board during the night hours, we fail to discover 
i No sooner had the insect nuisance abated than we began 

to observe the hedgehog; and the Judge, who is exceedingly 
nervous and easily disturbed of nights, soon had his teeth on 
edge at their persistent and exasperating gnawing. Onmore 
than one occasion he went out and whipped the brutes off, 
and finally he declared that at their next visit he intended to 
go out and kiil them outright. The ‘‘next visit” was soon 
made, and out the Judge went, ‘‘breathing threatenings and 
slaughter.” The Greek Professor and I were not so easily 
discomposed as the Judge, and we rather enjoyed his noc- 
turnal raids, and never more so than this night. We heard 
him thrashing on the ground and beating on the logs in an en- 
deavor to frighten them off, and finally we heard him say, 
‘‘Darn you!” We knew then a crisis was about to come. 
The Judge never swears, but when greatly provoked he some- 
times uses that meaningless ‘‘darn.” ‘‘Darn you!” said the 
irate Judge, and then there wasa momentary pause. We 
could not see the Judge, but he was evidently getting into 
position, so as to hit something hard; after which came a 
swift, sharp ‘‘zweep,” followed by such a clatter of a bound- 
ing kettle as brought us both to our feet. 

“‘Merciful fathers!” exclaimed the Greek Professor, as he 
ran out of doors. ‘What is the matter?” 

‘Darn it!” said the Judge; ‘‘I mistook the pot for a hedge 
hog.” 
And so we laughed ourselves to sleep that night. 

It must not be supposed that the Judge was the only man 

whose acts brought merriment to our camp. The Greek 
Professor occasionally got in a little work which made sport 
for us. He and the Judge both were fishermen, and the 
latter had killed a deer, several of them in fact, but the 
former had not. He was, as might be expected, peculiarly 
anxious to add one to the list of his achievements, and had 
provided himself with a muzzle-loading squirrel rifle for 
that purpose. Hard by our camp was a biind within con- 
venient distance of a ‘‘lick,” which the Indians at some 
previous time had made, and which, judging from the 
“signs,” was then frequently visited. The Greek Professor 
expressed himself as quite sure that if he could once get a 
bead on a big buck the buck was his, and when the Judge 
hinted that the buck ague was apt to supervene at such crit- 
ical moments the Greek Professor fairly ‘laughed him to 
scorn.” Full of hope and confidence, the Greek Professor 
went forth early one cool morning to kill his first deer. Not 
long did he wait until a buck, the very buck the Greek Pro- 
fessor had hoped to meet, suddenly made its appearance at 
éhe root of the pine where the salt had been strewn. What 
a splendid mark! Less than fifty yards away and standing 
broadside to him. Bang goes the Greek :Professor’s gun. 
The buck looks around a moment and then licks away at 
that precious salt. The Greek Professor is in a tree and the 
foolish buck never once thinks of looking up into a tree for 
a Greek Professor with a squirrel gun. The gun had gone 
off before the Greek Professor was quite ready. In fact, it 
was not in position for shooting, and somehow it had gone 
off of its own accord. A twig must have touched the trigger 
he thought, that is, ¢f he thought at ali. It is not quite sure 
that he did any thinking just then. His heart thumped so 
violently and his whole body trembled: so that he was 
scarcely in a condition to think. But he loaded his gun 
again. He could not measure his powder in the charger, for 
his hand trembled too violently for that, but he managed to 
stick the end of his horn against the muzzle of his gun and 
poured the powder direct from the horn. Then he rammed 
a bullet down without a patch aud dabbed on a cap, and this 
time he took aim. At least he thought he did, but when 
questioned and cross-questioned afterward about it, he had 
no recollection of seeing any but the forward sight. Any- 
how “‘bang” went his gun the second time, after which the 
Greck Professor could tell no more. We heard three shots 
fired, but the Greek Professor was so far gone in the deli- 
rium that invariably follows a first attack of buck ague, that 
we cannot make bim believe that he shot three times at that 
deer and then came home with a bullet in hig gun and no 
powder behind it! 

In due time we procured a boatman to carry us further on 
our way. The Judge assured us that on a high point of land 
at Beaver Lake, about nineteen miles east of Munising and 
beyond the eastern extremity of the Pictured Rocks, we 
would surely be exempt from the insects, and. Captain Jim 
Kishkatog coming for us by previous arrangement, we set sail 
one bright morning and by the middle of the afternoon had, 
in the ornate language of Bancroft, the historian, ‘‘sailed b 
the cliffs of pictured sandstone,, which for twelve miles rise 
three hundred feet in height, fretted by the violence of the 
chafing waves into arches and bastions, caverns and tower- 
ing walls, heaps of prostrate ruins and erect columns, 
crowned with fantastic entablatures,” and had landed at the 
mouth of the Ahmeek-we-se-pe or Beaver Creek, where we 
made our camp on a wind-swept ar and for three 
weeks made it our home. . D. Banta. 


A Kwnowine Fisu.—A Philadelphia r credits Rev. 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt with this: ‘‘I wasin California. In San 
Francisco, near the water works, was a large tank, and in 
that tank was a fine large California trout. 1t was ve ry 
tame and the clerks used to catch flies and hold them ov er 
the water, and the trout would come up to the surface and 
take the fly from their f . Well, one day an idle clerk, 
tired of the usual thing, placed a nice fat fly upon the hook 
of a bent pin. His ea came up as usual and was 
caught. The clerk released bimand enjoyed the joke. But 
would you believe it, after that day twenty hotel clerks could 
stand around that tank and that fish would take flies from 
every one except the,man who played the loaded fly on him.” 


















FOREST AND STREAM. 


DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT. 


BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY, 
Fourth Paper. 


We left our raft aiongside the beach of Lake Tahk’-o in 
the last article, and leaving it there for a short while a stroll 
along its shores showed a great number of well-trimmed 
logs that strongly resembled telegraph poles, and would 
have been sold for those necessary nuisances in a civilized 
country had they been there. They were finally made out 
to be the logs used by Indians in rafting down the stream, 
and well-trimmed by constant attrition on the rocky beaches 
while held there by storms. Most of these were observed on 
the northern shores of the lakes where the current, slight as 
it is, coupled with the prevailing south wind, naturally drifts 
them. I afterward ascertained that rafting was quite a 
usual thing along the headwaters of the Yukon, and that we 
were not pioneers in this rude art by any manner of means, 
although we had thought so from the direful prognostica- 
tions they were continually making as to our probable suc- 
cess with our own. The ‘‘cottonwood” canoes already 
referred to are very scarce craft, there probably not existing 
over ten or twelve the whole length of the river to old Fort 
Selkirk, and many of their journeys up tle stream are per- 
formed by the natives on foot, carrying their limited neces- 
sities on their backs, and when they return a small raft of 
two to six or eight logs is made and they float down with 
the current in the streams and pole and sail across the lakes, 
Comparing their logs with telegraph poles gives one a good 
idea of the usual size of the timber of these districts. The 
scarcity of good wooden canoes also is explained by this 
smallness of their size; while birch bark canoes are unknown 
in this part of the river until old Fort Selkirk is reached. 

This same Lake Tahk-o, or certainly one very near to it, 
had been reached by a Mr. Byrnes in the employ of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Many of the readers 
of the Forest aNnD STREAM are probably not acquainted 
with the fact that this great corporation, about the end of 
our civil war, conceived the grand idea of uniting civiliza- 
tion in the eastern and western continents by a telegraph line 
running by way of Behring Straits, and that a great deal of 
the preliminary surveys, and even a vast amount of the work 
had been completed when the success of the Atlantic cable 
put a stop to the project. The Yukon River had been ex- 
amined from its mouth as far as old Fort Yukon (then a 
flourishing Hudson Bay post) some one thousand miles from 
the mouth in their interest, although it had previously been 
explored by the Russian and Hudson Bay trading companies. 
Mr. Byrnes, a practical miner from the Caribou mines of 
British Columbia, crossed the Tah-co Pass, already cited, 
got on to one of the sources of the Yukon and descended it 
to the vicinity of the lake of which Iam writing. Here it 
appears he was recalled by 2 courier sent on bis trail and 
despatched by the telegraph company, who were now 
mournfully assisting in the jubilee of the cable’s success, 
and he.retraced his steps over the river and lakes and re- 
turned to his former occupation. 

Whether he ever furnished a map of this journey, so that 
it could be called an exploration, I do not know, but from 
the books founded in part on that trip I should say not, @on- 
sidering their gieat error. One of these already noticed by 
its title said in a mournful way that, had Mr. Byrnes con- 
tinued his trip only aday anda half further in the light 
birch bark canoes of the country, he would have reached old 
Fort Selkirk, and thus completed the exploration of the Yu- 
kon. Had he reached Selkirk, he would have had that credit had 
he recorded it, however rough his notes may have been, but he 
would never have done so in the light birch bark canoes of the 
country, for they do not exist, as already stated, and as to doing 
it in a day and a half; our measurements from this point to 
Selkirk show nearly 450 miles, and observations show that 
the Indians seldom exceed about six hours in their cramped 
canoes, and would have to go at the rate of a little over a 
minute and a half foreach mile. At this canoe gait along 
the whole river, across Behring Sea and up the Amoor, the 
telegraph company need not have completed their line along 
this part, but just turned their dispatches over to these | 
couriers and they would have only been a few hours behind 
the lightning, if it would have been worked as slow as it is 
now in the interest of the public. 

We passed out of Tahk-o Lake, some eighteen miles long, 
(forty-tive by one authority, who never saw it) a little after 2 
in the afternoon, and entered the first considerable length of 
river that we had yet met on the trip, abount nine miles 
long, and quit it at 5, which was quite an improvement in 
our lake gait even at the fastest. When on the lakes a high 
tree near thé beach projected against the distant hill would 
go creeping along its outline like an application fora ‘‘six 
inonths” leave, and then suddenly entering a swift outlet 
‘they would go buzzing along like an officer taking advan- 
tage of the leave. On the right hand bank we saw a tolerable 
well built ‘‘Stick” Indian house about four miles from the 
entrance. Near it in the water was a swamped Indian canoe, 
and one of our natives bailed it out, and in a manner as 
novel as it was effectual. Grasping it one side and near the 
center, a rocking motion, fore and aft, was kept up, the 
bailer waiting until the recurrent wave was just striking the 
particular end that he tipped down, and as this was repeated 
the canoe was slowly lifted until it stood at his waist, with 
not enough water in it to sink an oyster can, and in a space 


of time not much greater than it has taken to relate it. This! 


house was desersed, but evidently for only a while, as a 
great deal of their material of the chase and fisheries were 
still to be seen hanging inside on the rafters. There were 
also a great number of dried salmon in the house. one of the 
staples that now commence appearing on this part of the 
river, nearly 2,000 miles from its mouth. This salmon, when 
dried before putrefaction sets in, is bearable in its eating 
qualities, ranking somewhere between Limburger cheese and 
walrus hide, aud collecting some of it occasionally from 
Indians as we floated by, we would use it as a lunch in 
homeopathic quantities, until some of us got so that we 
really imagined we liked it. 

Floating down the river and coming near any of the low 
points we were at once visited by myriads of small black 
gnats, whose pressing questions were very pointed, and 
which formed a some addition to the mosquitoes that 
did not diminish in the least as we descended the river. 
The only protection from them was in being well out from 
land and @ good wind blowing, or when forced te camp on 
shore a heavy smoke would often reduce them toa bearable 

mum. n we camped that evening on the new lake 
the signal smoke of the Tahk-heesh Indians was still burn- 
ing ahead of us some six or seven miles, which showed how 
much we had been mistaken in estimating: the distance to it 
the day before. A tree has something definite. in its size, 
and even a butte or a mountain peak has something tangible. 
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on which a person can base a calculation for distance, even 
a cloud. has a form which can be grasped by an average 
mind, but when one comes down to smoke I think the maxi- 
mum of indefiniteness has been reached, especially when 
one wants to estimate how far away it may be. 1 had no- 
ticed this often before when on the plains where it is still 
worse than ina hilly country, where one can at least say 
that it is beyond the hill back of which it rises, but when 
looking down a river valley often no such guides are to be 
had, I remember when traveling through the sand hills of 
Western Nebraska that a smoke that was estimated to be ten 
o1 fifteen and possibly twenty miles away teok two days’ 
long traveling in an army ambulance to reach the blackened 
district where it had been. 

The shores of the new lake—whick I named Lake Marsh 
after a well-known scientist of our country—was composed 
of clay stones, jumbled together in a rocky confusion, and 
where the water reached them and beat upon them it had 
reduced them to a sticky clay, not easy to walk through. 
This, accompanied with the vast amount of mud that the 
glacier streams had brought down, and which was distin- 
guishable by its whiter color and impalpable character of its 
ingredients, nearly filled the new lake, at least for wide strips 
along the shores where it had been beaten up by the storms. 
The raft stuck several times, although drawing a little less 
than two feet of water, at distances from the shore of from 
fifty toa hundred yards, and the only alternative was to 
wade ashore in our rubber boots and tie the raft by a long 
line whenever we wanted to camp. One night, an inshore 
wind of no light character coming up, our raft, while un- 
loaded, was gradually lifted by the high waves coming in, 
and brought a few inches further each time, until a number 
of yards had been made. 

The next morning when loaded, the work to pry it off is 
easier to conceive than to describe, but it taught us a lesson 
that we took to heart, and thereafter a friendly prod or two 
was generally given at the ends of the cumbersome craft to 
keep it afloat as the load weighted it down. When the wind 
was blowing vigorously from some quarter—and it was only 
when it was blowing that we could set sail and make any 
progress—these shallow mud banks would tinge the water 
over them with a dirty color that was in strong contrast ‘with 
the blue water over the deeper portion, and by watching this 
demarcation line closely when under sail, the most favorable 
points could be made out to reach the bank for camping 
purposes. 

Going into camp on the lakes was generally quite an easy 
affair. Sailing until 9 or 10 o’clock in the evening if the 
wind was fair, it was still light enough to see from the raft 
where a probable —— place would be, and when ‘we got 
close into the shore, if it did not suit us we would keep along 
near by until we found one that did. There was always 
plenty of wood, and, of course, water, almost everywhere, 
so about all that was needed was a dry place large encugh 
to pitch a couple of tents for the white people and a tent fly 
for the Indians, but simple as the latter seemed. it was very 
often quite difficult to obtain. It was really seldom that we 
found places where tent-pins could be driven in the ground, 
and when rocks large enough to do duty as pins, or fallen 
timber or brush for the same could not be had, we generally 
put the tent under us, spread our blankets thereon, crawled 
in, and sticking our nose in the air (not from pride, but be- 
cause we had to), we went to sleep—when the mosquitoes 
would let us. The greatest comfort in pitching the tent was 
in keeping out the mosquitoes, for then we could spread our 
bars with some show of success, although the constantly re- 
curring light rains made us often regret that we had made a 
bivouac, not particularly on account of the slight wettings 
we got, but for the constant fear that it was going to be 
really much worse than it ever occurred. I defy any person 
to sleep out with only a blanket or two over them, and have 
a great cloud sprinkle a drop or two of rain in their face and 
not imagine that the deluge was coming next. I have tried 
it for ten or twelve years, and have not got over the feeling 
yet. If, after camping, a storm threatened, a couple of 
skids fore and aft were placed under the beached logs to 
prevent breaking it off. Both ends of the raft were, of course, 
secured by ropes. When the wind set in from ahead we, of 
course, rowed ashore to the nearest point so as to lose as little 
as possible of our gaining. The baggage on the raft, like 
that in an army wagon or of a pack-train, in a few days so as- 
sorted itself that the part necessary for the night’s camping 
was always the most handy, and but afew minutes was 
required after landing until the evening meal was ready. 

So important was it to make the entire length ot the river 
(over 2,000 miles) within the short time encompassed be- 
tween the date we had started and the probable date of de- 
parture of the last vessel from St. Michaels, near the mouth 
of the river, for civilization, that but little time was left for 
rambles through the country, and much as I desired to take 
a hunt inland, and most of all make an inspection of the 
nature of the country, | felt over my shoulders the constant 
fear that by so doing I might be compromising our chances 
of getting out of the country before winter would effectu- 
ally veto it. Therefore, from the very start it was one con- 
stant fight against time to avoid such an unwished for con- 
tingency, and the readers of the FoREST AND STREAM must 
expect only such incidents as would arise from starting 
early, going all day, camping late at night, and renewing 
this programme from day to day. On the 28th cf June a 
ood fair breeze on Lake Marsh, continuing past sunset 
(which it seldom did), we kept on our way until well past 
midnight before it died out with us. So bright was it at 
midnight that type the size of Forest AND STREAM could 
easily be read, and but one star in the blue unclouded sky 
made its appearance, and that was the brilliant Venus. 


Lake Marsh was the first water that we could trust in 
which to take a bath, and even then—and for that fact the 
whole length of the river—it was only on still, warm, sunny 
days that one could do so. Belowold Fort Selkirk on the 
Yukon, where the White (so called on account of its muddy 
waters) River comes in, bathing is almost undesirable on ac- 
count of the large amount of sediment the water holds, its 
swift current and muddy banks allowing it to hold much 
more, and furnishing a ready base of supplies, therefore, 
than any river of the western slope that I know. Its tem- 
perature also seldom reaches that point that will allow one to 
plunge in all over with any comfort. One annoyance in bath- 
ing in Lake Marsh in the warm, middle portion of the day 
was the large number of ‘‘horse” flies—if they could be 
called such—that made it unsafe fora person to stop swing- 

a towel in the air, for if they did it was uncertain when 
@ descent would be made by them and a piece bitten out that 
a few days later would look like a Uuited States brand on a 
Government mule. One person’s hand bitten by one of 
them was completely disabled for a week, and at the moment 
of infliction it was hard to comprehend that you were vot 
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Belding. 


Rn 


requests that all 


tricts. Those residing in 
not as yet been named may address the chairman. 


It is the duty of each 


their winter homes; to determine if possible the number an 


extent of the chief avenues of migration within the limits of 
his district, and the average rate of speed at which the differ- 
ent species travel; to locate the breeding areas of the summer 
residents; and, finally, to submit the result of the season’s 
work to the chairman of the committee. The chairman shall, 
in turn, a e, condense and systematize the material re- 

aie superintendents of the several districts, and 
shall present to the Union the fruits of the joint labors of all 
the collaborators, together with any comments, deductions or 


ceived from 


generalizations he may have made upon the same. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLABORATORS. 


The data collected may conveniently be arranged in three 
Phenomena. 6. Meteoro- 


logical Phenomena. ¢, Contemporary and Correlative Phe- 


eo classes: a, Ornitho: 


nomena. 
(a) Ornithological Phenomena. 


Each observer is requested to prepare, at his earliest con- 
venience, a complete list of the birds known to occur in the 
vicinity of his station, and to indicate (by the abbreviations 
inclosed in parentheses) to which of the following five cate- 


gories each species pertains: 


1. Permanent Residents, or those that are found regularly 


throughout the entire year (R). 


2. Winter Visitants, or those that occur only during the 


winter season, passing North in the spring (WV). 


3. Transient Visitants, or those that occur only during the 


migrations, in spring and fall (TV). 


4. Summer Residents. or those that are known to breed, but 


which —— southward before winter (SR). 
as Acct 


(AV). 
It is desirable also to indicate the relative abundance of the 
different species, the terms to be employed for this purpose 


being: Abundant, Common, Tolerubly Common, Rare. 


In many species the males arrive in advance of the aes, 


hence it is important to note the sex of the first comers, an 
the date at which the opposite sex is first seen. 


In recording arrivals and departures it is highly important 
to distinguish between the movements of the great bulk of the 
oe and those of the forerunners or advance guard. For 


$s purpose two dates should be recorded for the incoming, 


and two for the outgoing of every non-resident species, as 


follows; 
1. The first appearance of the species (F). 
2. The arrival of the bulk (BA). 
3. The departure of the bulk (BD). 
4. The last individuai seen (L). 
In addition to the above, which may be regarded as essen- 


tial data, there are many other noteworthy details that bear 


more or less directly upon the complicated problems involved 
in the study of migration. Among such may be mentioned 
the bodily condition of the bird (whether fat.or lean), the 
moult, and the periods of song. The time of mating, when 
observed, should always be recorded. 

(b) Meteorological Phenomena. 

Extended meteorological data are not required, though the 
observer would derive material assistance from a systematic 
weather record. The committee desires information upon: 

1. The direction and force of the wind. 

2. The direction, character and duration of storms. 

3. The general conditions of the atmosphere, including rain- 


4,-The succession of marked warm and cold waves, including 
a record of all sudden changes of temperature. 

(c) Contemporary and Correlative Phenomena. 

The committee desires that the data under this head be as 
full and complete as possible, and requests exact information 
upon: 

1. The date at which the first toad is seen. 

2. The date at which the first frog is heard. 3 

3. The date at which the first tree-toad or ‘‘peeper” is heard. 

4. The dates at which certain mammals and reptiles enter 
upon and emerge from the state of hibernation. 

5. The dates at which various insects are first seen. 

6. The dates of the flowering of various plants. E 

7. The dates of the leafing and falling of the leaves of vari- 
ous trees and shrubs. 

8. The dates of the breaking up and disappearance of the 
ice in rivers and lakes iu spring, and of the freezing over of 
the same in the fall. C. Hart MERRIAM, 

Chairman of Committee on Migration 
Locust Grove, Lewis County, N. ¥. 


NAMES OF GAME BIRDS. 


I HAVE been almost provoked into writing on the sub- 
ject of the quail, the partridge, the grouse and the 
rairie chicken, or grouse again, if that be the name. These 
our distinct kinds of birds are so confounded by sports- 

men in their writings, that one scarcely can tell what bird 
is meant unless the writer happens to state on what kind 
of ground or place the bird was found. The bird that 
announces himself as ‘‘Bob White” is the quail, and nothing 
else, the United States and Canadas over. The bird that 
drums on an old log, a rock, or any other conspicuous 
place, and has a buach of black feathers for epaulettes, is 
the partridge the same territory over. The bird that 
crows and makes a row generally on the prairies of the 
Western States isthe pinnated grouse, and the bird that 
inhabits the cold northern regions of Canada, and is almost 
unknown south of 45 degrees north latitude is the grouse. 

I have never seen a grouse south of the Ottawa River. 
This bird I am sure the majority of your readers know very. 
little about. In thesevere cold and storms that occur in that 
section this bird becomes very stupid—some call it tame—so 
that a man on snow-shees can hunt them successfully with a 
stick or pole, knocking them out of the trees while they are 
feeding on the buds. The male bird is very dark, almost 
black, and the female gray or lighterincolor. They become 
very poor toward the spring of the year. 

1 give these peculiarities to identify these four birds. I 
have shot my share of them, and have seen them shot by 
better marksmen than I; but I don’t like to hear a sportsman 
say that he has shot a quail and a partridge at one rise; and 
I dislike still more to hear one say, that he killed a pheasant, 
a partridge and a ruffed grouse, all with one .44-caliber bul- 
let out of his rifle; and I don’t like to-hear a sportsman talk 
about killing grouse who never was north-of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. : 

I may be fixing the line too exactly, but I want to be cor- 


a District amwgen. Oregon, California, Nevada)— 
e 


. Stockton, 
homeof each observer is called a station, and is recorded 
by number upon the books of the committee. The committee 
parti persons who read this circular, 
Sraisias With the aaa tendeots of th caaartive dis- 
ents 0 eir 
tr ing i districts whose superintendents have 


tendent to exert himself to the 
utmost to increase the number of observers in his district; to 
answer the questions they may put to him concerning the de- 
tails of the work, etc., to collect at frequent intervals the pro- 
duct of their labors: to ascertain from these data the where- 
abouts of certain species in winter, and the -times of as 


ental Visitants, or stragglers from remote districts 


jtwo thousand acres, not much wooded, but with many fields 
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rected if Ido, and I want the Forest AND STREAM, to whom | paton) interspersed with century plants and small trees, 
we look for authority, to set us all right on this subject. furnishing excellent cover and an impenetrable retreat for 
ALDERSON, W. Va. the birds when they became fwlly aware of what was going 


[We publish the above letter, because it shows very clearly | °2- . ae , 
one phase of the misapprehension which exists among some This combination of circumstances made the work too 
of our readers about the names of our very commonest birds ; heavy for the dog, so we determined to keep her to heel, 
and mammals, Our correspondent dislikes to have names | USing her only for retrieving, and to work the fields over 
misapplied, yet his letter shows that he is ignorant of the with our horses until we located the birds. ; 
zoological relations of the birds about which he writes. We The first half hour was drawn blank and we re-united for 
may tell him that the birds which he defines, and calls part- consultation. During this conference, we heard 2 subdued 
ridge, pinnated grouse, and grouse, are all of them grouse. call of guineas in the distance, and well knowing the intelli- 
The first is the ruffed, the second the pinnated, and the third | gence of this wil fowl we moved cautiously forward till we 
the spruce grouse, and any one of them may properly be felt sure the birds were not far away, then dismounting, left 
called grouse. ‘‘Bob White” is commonly called quail in the | Our horses in charge of the servants to follow at a few yards 
North, but throughout the South he is usually, and more cor-| behind. The game was to windward, and the dog, with 
rectly, called “partridge,” which name in the New England | head erect and nose pointirg directly up the wind, begged 
States is invariably applied to the ruffed grouse, The ruffed | for orders to move on. Keeping her well in hand, and wait- 
grouse is also called pheasant in Pennsylvania, Minnesota | 2g till my companion got well forward to the side, we fol- 
and the South, very incorrectly, of course. Strictly speak- lowed her lead but a short distance when, with a thundering 
ing. we have no true quail or partridge indigenous to this | Whirr, a band of more than fifty flushed wild. 
country, but ‘‘Bob White” and pis Southwestern cousins be- Although we had approached with great caution, some 
long to the partridge family (Perdiced@), and are so closely | Cunning old cock had been stationed with his ears open, or 


related to the true partridges that it is not a misuse of terms | P¢Tbaps with his eyes above the grass, and giving his fellows 
to give them that name.} warning of the approaching danger led them in rapid flight 


far away over the fields toward the cover of the hedges. But 
not all of them, for wild as they flushed I could not resist 
the temptation to feel out for them with my choke barrel. 
Drawing a fine bead on one of them I sent her my best com- 
pliments by my seven-pound Parker, and almost to my sur- 
prise she turned quickly over and ‘‘tumbled to my racket,” 
a victim to my winning ways. Another flew within reach 
of my partner, who brought her also to bag. 

Marking down the rest the best we could, we saw that 
some of them did not go into the cedar, but scattered in the 
high grass and weeds on opposite sides of them. This gave 
promise of good sport with single birds, so remounting we 
quickly traversed most of the distance intervening, and again 
left the horses to the servants, and separating somewhat, we 
and the dogs covered the ground pretty well over as we 
skirted the hedges where we had marked the birds down, 
though indefinitely, owing to our distance at the time of 
marking. The grass was so high and thick that it was very 
difficult for the dog to get through it, and the guine:s lie so 
very close in such cover, choosing not to run the gauntlet of 
two guns, or perbaps they had run into the hedges after 
alighting, suggested the Mayoral, who now came riding up 
with the darkies, when suddenly whirr, whirr, went up two 
birds from the ground we had just passed over. My friend 
was shead, and bang-bang went my two barrels in quick 
succession, scoring a clean miss with my right, but my left 
dropped its bird, a heavy old cock, with a solid tumble into 
the next field. 

Here we called a halt while the Mayoral made a wide de- 
tour to a gateway through the impenetrable hedge and re- 
turned with the game; then we proceeded scarcely more 
than fifty yards when, with a startling whirr, up jumped 
another, making direct for the same field. He was so near 
the hedge that why he got up at all, or why he did not run 
into or pitch into it after he flushed, is a puzzle to me; but 
the fact is he did get upand intended to go over it, but 
tumbled to my right barrel, into the very middle of that 
bristling and impenetrable thorn hedge. Well, I suppose it 
was not the first time an astute biped has committed an error 
of judgment that proved his ruin. We all stepped forward 
to where he fell. His wings were still quivering, which 
movement worked his way down through that worse than 
bramble to its very bottom, and through some of its crevices 
the feathers on his breast were visible; but what ingenuity of 
mortal or canine could ever hope to retrieve him from that 
inaccessible place? 

Reader, have you any conception of a Cuban rat pine 
hedge? (Cerca de pitta de raton.) Let me atttempt a de- 
scription, because I wish to relate as ingenious a piece of re- 
trieving as I have seen in many a day . 

The piiia de raton, of which Cuban hedges are formed, is 
the Stillingia pengoin—Sanr., of the order Bromeliacew, a mo- 
no cotyledenous plant that sends out from its stubby sheath 
an almost endless succession of its prickly blades four to six 
feet long, which sting like thistles and cut like Damascus 
blades. One row of these planted as a hedge will multiply 
till they occupy ground from one to two yards in width, 
presenting their thorned points and edges like a million bay- 
onets to all animals larger than the hiding birds with their 
sleek feathered coats of mail. Numerous smal] trees grow 
up in them and overshadow their tops, thus making them 
still more attractive to the hiding birds. 

In this hedge both quail and guinea well know they are 
quite secure from all intrusion on the part of either man or 
dog, and I know of no way of flushing them out of it, so 
only those outside of the hedges are available as game. But 
my dog saw the guinea fall into the hedge and appeared 
even more unwilling than ourselves to leave without it. But 
how to get it? I could not ask her to retrieve it, but her 
perseverance attracted the attention of the whole party. 

Carefully she inspected the hedge inch by inch for several 
yards opposite to where it lay, about a yard within, then 
selecting a spot near to the game she clawed and excavated 
a space large enough to introduce her head under the matted, 
thorny and cutting blades. She crouched and thrust forward 
her paws with her head between them, and in that position 
wormed her body along the ground, now and again yelping 
as the sharp thorns gored her, until she reached the dead 
bird, and backed out again, even with more difficulty, but 
depositing her prize in my hand with an air that told plainer 
than words of her full consciousness of having deserved 
especial caresses for a difficult performance. 

Remounting we made a detour to gain the other field, 
where we had marked downa part of the scattered birds 
and spread our lines to beat the ficld parallel with the hedge 
we had skirted on the other side, but we drew a blank and 
turned’ away toward the other side. The grass was thick 
and high, and we kept the saddle, with each a darkey boy 
astride behind. Near the middle of the field a sudden whirr 
started directly beneath my horse’s feet. Even my horse 
was startled by its suddenness and vigor; the surprised 

uinea rose on my right like a flash, and as my [riend was 

‘ar to my left she was not;in much danger, t'iowgh I in- 
stinctively rose in my stirrups, and twisting my vody to my 
utmost I tired both barrels in succession and scored a double 
miss. 

At the report of my gun two others rose very pear and 
made good their escape. Quickly dismounting ard placing 
fresh cartridges in my gun, I advanced but a few yards 
when whirr! whirr! two more rose before me, and I fully 
redeemed my double miss with a right and Jeft that counted 
metwo very dead guineas, the Mayoral applauding with enthu- 
siasm. At the sound of the firing another pair flushed ; while 


























































































































Two Herons.—East Onondaga, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: ‘‘More trouble.” Your statement that 
my strange bird is very common has led me to think that 
the authority I swear by—the only work I possess—is indefi- 
nite and vague. We have a bird that is very common, 
nesting on the bank of Onondaga Creek, belonging to the 
family of waders, which I have long supposed to be the 
least bittern (Ardetta evilis), but since the strange bird (to us) 
is the least bittern, what is the bird by us styled least bit- 
tern? I send you the head and wing of both, please name 
them and — not only myself, but several in this locality 
interested in the study of animated nature. We also have 
the bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus). er specimens sent are 
the head and wing of a green heron (Butorides virescens) and 
those of a least bittern (Ardetta exilis). The smaller speci- 
men is the least bittern. We, did not say that the least bit- 
tern was a very common bird, but that it was not very un- 
common. } 


Sone SPARROWS.—Cleveland, O., Jan. 14.—While out 
collecting Jan. 12 with a friend we came upon a flock of 
tree sparrows, and out of five birds which we secured, three 
proved to be song sparrows. These birds are occasionally 
found to winter here in small numbers during mild open 
winters, but this has been anything but a mild winter, as 
the thermometer has stood at zero and below for days ata 
time.—S. R. INGERSOLL. 


Late Snrpe.—Cleveland, O., Jan. 14.—On the 28d of 
December a specimen of Wilson’s snipe was brought to me 
by a person who said he had shot it the day before. This is 
the latest that | have ever known it to have been teken in 
this locality, and we have had quite cold weather already.— 
8. R. INGERSOLL. 


Game Bag and Guy. 


SHOOTING IN CUBA. 


A DAY AMONG THE GUINEA FOWLS. 


Zz was 4:30 A. M. when the policeman of our street rapped 

in a lively way upon our outer door, as he had been pre- 
instructed to do, I turned out of bed, partook of the smok- 
ing hot coffee and milk, which is always the first thing to do 
in Cuba after rising, and wended my way to the railroad sta- 
tion. 

My canine companion capered and yelped for exuberance 
of joy as we crossed the park, well knowing the significance 
of this early rising. Atthe station she took her accustomed 
place beside my equipments while I procured the necessary 
tickets for myself and her, and on my return eagerly led the 
way to the train, which she knew so well. Several other 
sportsmen were among the bustling crowd of passengers, 
which was a motly one of various colors, but very orderly 
and proper in behavior. 

At 5:30 o’clock the whistle shrieked out its warning “all 
aboard,” and the train slowly drew out of the station on its 
way to La Union and intermediate stations, to be followed 
by the Matanzas express at 5:40 (the express goes after the 
way train in this country). 

The hour is a very charming one, and when clear of the 
city the air was redolent of vegetable odors, and musical 
with the sounds of reawakening life. Even the dog insisted 
upon frequently putting his paws upon the window-sill and 
poaneting his nose outside to sniff in its morning fragrance. 

uxuriant fields in richest verdure filed past in continued 

rocession, and the royal palm trees in stately rows, looking 
or all the world like long lines of feather-capped warriors, 
rushed past us as we ont along. A belt of lurid sky to the 
height of fifteen degrees along the eastern horizon, against 
which these trees and the cocotera palms stood out in bold 
relief, furnishing a most bewitching landscape scenery 
peculiar to inter-tropical regions. 

At 6 o’clock the color of the eastern sky gradually light- 
ened to orange, while northeast and southeast it was fading 
toward the blue, till at 6:30 a deep golden hue centered in 
and radiated from the east, steadily rising like a golden 
crown over the inimitable display of nature’s handiwork. I 
gazed enraptured on this absorbing scene, while broad- 
brimmed planters returning from town gossiped unmoved 
on the possibilities of the gathering crops, and the high 
prices of labor and its limited supply, interspersed with 
schemes for the fomentation of immigration, which are here 
interminable, and thus far confined to words, words barren 
of results. 

We reached the station of our destivation at 7:15 A. M., 
whcre two darky boys were waiting for me, from the plan- 
tation of my friend and companion in the day’s sport. 
Arrived at the house I donned my shooting suit and took a 
short turn among the quail while waiting for breakfast, after 
which we took horses about three miles to a cattle farm 
owned by my ———-. in which several bands (flocks) of 
wild guinea fowls had their habitat. 

Joined there by the Mayoral and two of the colored boys 
who knew something of the habits of the birds, we started 
for the fields about noon. The hacienda consists of about 








of tall grass divided by wide hedges of bromelia (pifia de 
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renewing my cartridges without moving from my tracks, | put four at atime was more than I could attend to, so 
and as I closed the open breach, still another rose with a’ I waited forG. Together, by re little patience, 
of manua 


flurrying whirr and essayed to follow its fleeing mates. I 
being a trifle demoralized by so much whirring in rapid suc- 
cession about my ears, again scored a miss with my right, 
which I quickly redeemed with my left barrel, winning an 
enthusiastic bravo from the Mayoral, who was hunting with- 
out a gun. 

Quickly renewing my cartridges the bitch was ordered to 
retrieve the three dead, birds, which she accomplished in 
about ten minutes of laborious search through the high, 
thick and matted grass, four of us, all of whom thought we 
could go directly to where they fell, trying in vain to assist 
her, becausé being tenacious of life, the beating of their 
wings in their death throes settles them through the grass 
down to its very roots; when they become stilled one may 
pass directly over them without finding. 

Patiently we worked the rest of the field over, my com- 
panion flushing several more guineas and bringing one to 
bag. We now had eight heavy birds, a very fair bag, even 
the darkey boys manifesting their enjoyment of the sport by 
a liberal display of their ivories and insisted upon a division 
of the load instead of tieing them to the shldties. On our 
way home we flushed a bevy of quail and bagged two of 
them, and as the darkness was rapidly approaching we hur- 
ried onward. We had proceeded nearly a quarter of a mile 
when it was deaveceek ta the bitch was not with us and 
we knew at once that she had stopped on another point, we 
having forgotten to call her in after shooting the quail. 
Returning, there sure enough she was, representing the role 
of patience in a statue, just in the edge of a cane-field by the 
side of the road. 

We, too, tarried in the full enjoyment of that artistic pose 
until the quail aroused us with his flurrying good night as 
he quickly disappeared into the depths of the cane-field. 
There let him rest, for he had afforded us nearly as much 
enjoyment as if we had brought him to bag, performing 
well his part in an artistic exhibition which he, too, may 
have appreciated. If so he well deserved to live and propa- 
gate and teach to his progeny what I consider a prime 
virtue in Ortyx virginianus. Nemo (of Cuba). 

Havana, Dec, 24, 1883. 


A TEXAS THANKSGIVING. 


to was just a faint indication of approaching dawn, 
as G.and | left the city bound down the island for 
our annual shoot. 

For fully two weeks we had been planning and arranging 
matters, and at last had everything in order. I was armec¢ 
with a Parker—my companion in many and many such 
expeditiou—and a belt full of cartridges, while the pockcts 
of my shooting coat held even as many as my belt. G. car- 
ried & light Baker, and to judge from the amount of ammuni- 
tion he had, extermination was his object, not pleasure. To 
speak out, Iam afraid, had we fired every shot we had, and 
killed each time, there would have been very little use in 
gunners going in the vicinity we intended visiting for some 
time; however, we wanted to have a good time and, as we 
intended making a day of it, we left fully prepared. 

Indications were favorable. It was cool and pleasant. 
The north wind came across the bay with just force enough 
to cause a gentle whispering in the weeds that lined the 
roadway on either side. 

As we crossed Mud Bridge a faint flush of pink in the 
east warned us that it would be well for us to move a little 
faster if we intended to arrive at our destination by sunrise. 
We took the hint and gently giving our ‘‘nag” a reminder 
with the whip, we were soon jogging along at a consider- 
ably increased rate of speed. 

i may as weil say a few words in regard to our horse, for 
he merits it. He was ordinary in color, height, and speed, 
but was not as pleasing to look upon as some; still he 
possessed these qualities, he could keep the same gait for 
hours, was not the least gun-shy, and could be left as long 
as a person desired in the middle of a prairie without bein; 
tied. Three things that are the most difficult to find, “| 
most desired by the gunner. 

By a little before sunrise we had arrived at the neck of a 
small marsh where, a few days before, I had bagged some 
dozen snipe. Leaving Charlie to graze, we proceeded to 
beat this marsh, but without any success, one snipe only 
getting up. 1 killed this fellow, and in getting over a fence 
to get him, I found it would be well to be a little more care- 
ful in future, for, although ‘‘barbed wire” above a fence 
rail is almost invisible, it scratches nevertheless. 

One snipe was rather discouraging, but we went to our 
next ground, Big Marsh, full of hope. Big Marsh well 
deserves its name, for it is big. it extends for fully two 
miles, from Sydnor’s Bayou to Sweetwater Lake, and is the 
rendezvous for all the snipe on the island; at least I had 
judged so from the numbers I had always found there. 
his time, however, G. and 1 were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. We had beaten the marsh thoroughly, looked into 
evety little nook and corner that seemed likely to harbor one 
of these skulking little rascals, and as a reward we had three 
between us. 

G. looked at me and I looked at G. Our eyes expressed 
how we felt, and we turned toward the buggy, two dis- 
gusted *‘shootists.” 

Who understands the habits of this game bird? I don’t, I 
must confess. Although I have been thrown with them year 
aiter year for quite a period, their habits are shrouded in a 
veil of mystery, too thick for me to penetrate. 

I had visited this sume Big Marsh the Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving, and had found snipe plenty; yet on the morn- 
ing of the second day after a visit to the same locality was 
fruitless. 1 learned later that a party had bagged thirty odd 
there the day after Thanksgiving. Where were the birds 
Thanksgiving? That is the question. 

After returning to the buggy G. and I drowned our dis- 
gust by eating a glorious lunch that fair fingers had put up 
for usthe night before. We did this justice at any rate. 
After finishing we felt in better humor, and as game seemed 
scarce, we concluded to go on our expedition further down 
solely for fun. 

On the way to the main road G. killed a stray black duck, 
0 probably, as I tell him, had been wounded in the first 
place. 

We were driving by the edge of the lake, not thinking of 
anything particular, when suddenly I saw two snipe pitch 
down in its very center. This puzzled me, but upon walk- 
ing through the reeds I found that last summer’s drouth had 
absorbed the water, leaving nothing but a boggy marsh. I 
entered slowly, and ‘had hardly advanced a dozen feet before 
up jumped « gos rapidly“ followed’ by three ‘more. I 
took 'adVantage of my opportunity, scoring a right and left, 


striking bones or-t 
‘splashes a¥ far as-the-hollow: extends, leaving «them 
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As to rapidity, we want a: 






































weapon With which we can 
deliver ten shots before a grizzly could possibly reach us 


and going through a great dea abor, we managed 

to get seven birds, which added to the four bagged before, 

made eleven. This was certainly more than we expected 

after leaving Big Marsh. Wekilled nothing else except time, 

but the pleasure we derived from the drive alone more than 

repaid us tor our trouble. Nemo (of Texas). 
GALVESTON, Texas, January, 1884. 


from a distance of one hundred yards, the blow each 
of which would be like a stroke of tning. 

My vote is bottleneck shells every time. Have 
used them in both long-rangeand off-hand fifles, and find 
they are much more. liable to expaud and stick in the 
chamber and burst at the head than the straight shell. My 
theory is, that much of the force of the-explosion is caught 
on the shoulder of these shells, and action and re-action 
being equal, this subjects not only the head’of the shell, but 
also the action of the arm to a much ter strain than is 
the case when the same charge is Teel in, a straight shell. 

Jos. W. SHURTER. 


THE CHOICE OF WUNTING’ RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Custom has made it quite the proper thing for writers upon 
this subject to preface their opinions and arguments with a 
statement as to their experience with the rifle, therefore I 
will say I have had quite an extended experience with this 
weapon in the field on large and small game, and at the tar- 
get over ranges between 100 and 1,500 yards. However, I 
do not expeet nor wish this fact to give additional weight to 
any statement I may make. 

Tracts, hard bare facts, are trumps in this discussion, 
whether stated by the tyro or the professional. Argument is 
ever entitled to consideration only to the extent that it 
embodies fact. 

Accuracy, flat trajectory at hunting ranges, rapidity and 
durability are the prime requisites of a hunting rifle. This 
isan axiom. If the arm is tobe used on large or dangerous 
animals, it should possess in addition to the above, great kill- 
ing power. a 

‘Let us take a rifle which will represent the highest develop 
ment of the arm, for use on large game, at the present time. 

The Winchester .45-60-300 will answer our purpose. How 
can we improve this rifle for such work? In seeking such 
improvement, we must bear in mind the fact that other 
things being equal, the killing power of a firearm isin exact 
proportion to the area of its bore. 

Now if we reduce the caliber of this rifle to .40, we reduce 
its killing power about one-fifth.. If we increase the charge 
to 90-500, we will get about the same initial velocity and 
trajectory at short hunting range, a slightly flatter trajectory 
at tag hunting range, 7. e., 200 yards, and greatly increased 
penctration at all ranges. I state the above as facts, proven 
to be such by actual experiments with a Remington match 
rifle and a Winchester .45-60-300. The former is a .40-50 and 
was loaded at the muzzle with 90 grains Hazard F. G. 
powder and Winchester-500 grain bullet. The latter used 
shells loaded with 60 grains same powder and 300-grain 
bullet. The trajectory of the Winchester at 200 yards 
varied in different atmospheres between ten and clevea 
inches. The trajectory of the Remington, loaded as above, 
was more uniform, viz., about ten inches. Now I ask, does 
not the larger bore or the .45-60 about offset the increased 
penetration of the .40-90? 

I also experimented with another rifle (side by side with 
shot barrel) builtto my order by the American Arms Co. 
This rifle was 28-inch barrel, chambered for .45-100 
shell. I load this shell with 100 grains Hazard FG 
powder and 300-grain Winchester bullet. The cartridge 
measures 2% inches. The trajectory of this rifle at 200 
yards is seven inches, with penetration sufficient to 
crush the biggest bones and make two holes in the hide 
of any grizzly. 

I say this after using this rifle several seasons on large 
game. I regard this cartridge, .45-100-300, as greatly the 
superior to the .40-90-500 for shooting at dangerous animals, 
because of its flatter trajectory at all hunting ranges, greater 
diameter of bullet and consequent killing power. It is also 
greatly the superior to the .45-60-300 cartridge by reason of 
its flatter trajectory and increased penetration. 

Right here I will indulge in a grow] at our manufacturers 
of sporting zmmunition. The greatest proportion of powder 
to lead in any rifle cartridge of which I have any knowledge 
is one to five. This is all wrong. 

What we want most, next to accuracy ina hunting rifle, is 
flat trajectory at hunting ranges, and this we can only get 
by using large powder charges in proportion to the amount 
of lead used. One to three is about the correct proportion, 
and if some manufacturer will put a 200 or 225 grain .45 
bullet in the market, I will assure him one steady customer. 
However, the .45-100-300 cartridge is not the one I would 
recommend for use on Ursus horribilis. Still greater killing 
power is desirable when we are to confront monsters of this 
sort, and I will now describe what my experiments with 
hunting rifles and my experience in shooting at large game 
leads me to believe would be the best weapon for such 
shooting. 

A lever repeater of .50-caliber and 32-inch barrel, cham- 
bered for .50-150-400 cartridge. This rifle, by reason of its larger 
caliber, higher velocity of its projectile and equal penetra- 
tion at hunting ranges, would undoubtedly possess twice the 
killing power of the .40-90-500. The length of the carttidge 
would be about three inches, necessitating a frame one- 
fourth longer and a weight somewhat greater than that of 
the .45-60 Winchester. 

Notwithstanding the strictures of *‘W. N. B.” in your issue 
of Jan. 10, I regard the repeater as immeasurably. the 
superior of the single-loader for hunting purposes. His 
article simply proves that even in America there are men 
who are entitled to a medal for stupidity. But thestupidity 
of the lot he was with when those magazine rifles became 
clogged must have been exceptional, else, having discovered 
the legitimate result of their ignorance or carelessness, they 
would also have discovered that their rifles could still have 
been used as single-loaders as effectively as the Sharps or 
the metamorphosed Springfield musket. 

The reasons for my choice of the rifle briefly described 
above, may be summed up as follows: 

We want, first of all, in a sporting rifle, accuracy, to enable 
us to strike the spot aimed at. This implies the use of a 
bullet long enough in proportion to its diameter to give it 
steadiness. Next we want flat trajectory at hunting ranges, 
¢. é., all distances up to 200 yards, to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible the necessity of estimating distances. Thisimplies a pow- 
der charge large in proportion to amount of lead used. If 
the rifle is to be used on dangerous animals, we want it to 
possess great killing power, and be ‘capable of rapid 
manipulation. This implies large caliber, high velocities at 
hunting ranges, combined with bullet heavy enough to pul- 
verize the biggest bones and go through the carcass of the 
animals on which it is tobe used. Manufacturers of express 
bullets have sought to attain the effect of large calibers by 
making the point of the bullet hollow, but have failed in a 
large measure, because the points of -these buliets-when 
muscle have a-tendency to fy off in- 


GansEvoort, Jan. 15. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If in the discussion now going on in the Forest AND 
STREAM we omit all consideration of vs. single- 
shot rifle, we shall find that the question is one of improve- 
ment in the ammuuition, rather than in the existing arms. 
The great essentials of a successful hunting ammunition are: 

First— Accuracy. 

Second—Force (not necessarily great penetration). 

Third—A flat trajectory. 

As matters of minor im ce, we may add compact- 
ness, portability, and as light a recoil as is compatible with 
the fulfillment of the essentials. 

“D. M. B.” proposes a -40-90-500-grain cartridge. This 
would certainly fail in the third essential, and quite probably 
-in the first, also. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘Peabody-Martini,” has pointed out 
that an excessive rotation is necessary to keep this 500-grain 
projectile (probably four calibers long) point on. 

His statement is confirmed by the experiments of our own 
and foreign ordnance boards, and also by those of gunmak- 
ers, notably Whitworth. 

Nor does this .40-90-500 ammunition fulfill our minor con- 
ditions. It would be clumsy, heavy, and give an excessive 
recoil. Thus it would only have its great penetration to 
recommend it. But will a bullet that will pass through the 
body of a grizzly and still reserve force be any more 
effective than one that will pass through the body and lodge 
in the skin on the opposite side? 

“C. 1.” proposes a .40-90-300 cartridge, which ought to 
fulfill all the conditions much better. 

On the other side of the question we have the large bore 
express, giving a flat trajectory with sufficient accuracy for 
short-range work; and a not too excessive recoil, but it is 
confessedly lacking in penetration. 

For the special purpose of hunting grizzlies, Mr. Litch- 
field advocates a 12-bore double rifle, shooting a round ball 
with 120 grains of powder, and advances seemingly sound 
reasons for the faith that is in him. But as the range of 
this arm is limited, and as the round ball is used, would not 
a heavy 12-gauge cylinder smooth-bore answer his purpose? 
Such a gun could be used for shot, and probably would be 
much cheaper than the rifle. 

These calibers, .40 and .73, may be regarded as the ex- 
tremes. The intermediate calibers, .45 and .50, have many 
earnest partisans, who have put their favorite weapons to the 
severest practical tests, and have not found them wanting. 

My own preference is for a .45-caliber rifle, 26-inch round 
barrel, chambered for-the Government ammunition. Ex- 
haustive tests by the Ordnance Department have shown that 
a 32-inch barrel possesses no advantage for accuracy over a 
26-inch, even at 800 yards. The longer barrel would prob- 
ably impart a higher velocity to the bullet, as the powder 
would be more thoroughly consumed, and the powder gas 
would act on the bullet througha greater space. But this 
advantage would, to my mind, be more than counter- 
balanced by the superior portability and lightness of the 
shorter arm. My style of loading is quite similar to that 
adopted by “Big Injin.” By carefully filling the Govern- 
ment shell, 85 grains of F. G. powder can readily be accom- 
modated. On this a hard, grooved and lubricated, 300- 
grain bullet is placed, and the shell crimped around it. 

This gives a cheap, compact and waterproof cartridge, 
that will stand any amount of rough handling. : 

The trajectory will be very flat, within hunting ranges, 
the accuracy and penetration good, and the recoil reason- 
ably light. If at any time the supply of ammunition should 
run out, and the means of reloading not be at hand, the 
Government cartridge, purchasable everywhere, may be 
used with good effect. 

If thought desirable this gun can be readily converted into 
a very eflicient express rifle by chambering for the 2.6-inch 
shell, taking 110 grains of powder and a 322-grain bullet. 
This is exactly the charge used in the Holland .45-bore 
double express, the winning gun in the London Field 
trials. 

This gun weighed 8 pounds 4 ounces, and with an initial 
velocity of 1776 f. s. gave a versine of 4.68 inches at 80 yards 
in arange of 150 yards. The accuracy (a string of 14.49-inches 
in ten shots at 150 yards) which they considered very good 
will not, I think, strike your readers as anything phenom- 
enal. The recoil was not greatly in excess of that of the 
Springfield rifle using the service ammunition. In the 
accounts of these trials the weight of the bullet is variously 
stated at 291 and 322 grains. I have taken the latter hig ow 
as its calculated trajectory agrees more closely with that 
actually obtained. JAMES DUANE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“D. M. B.,” in your issue of Dec. 13, complains of the 
want of kiliing power of English express rifles on acount of 
the small penetrative power of their projectiles. Of couse 
their hollow-fronted bullets are not suited to the heavier kind 
of game, but that can hardly be said to be the fault of the 
rifles, which can use solid posiosiiies, with very great pene- 
trative power, equally well, preserving all the advantages of 
their very flat trajectory. Simple penetration, however, 
though desirable in many ways, does not always prove 
effectual in immediately killing an animal if no vital part is 
struck. Penetration can be combined, when desirable, with 
the explosive effect of the ordinary hollow-fronted express 
bullet by making the projectile of hardened lead with a 
smaller hollow in its front, leaving a good solid cylinder in 
the rear.end of the. bullet, sothat, though the. front. part 
of the bullet expands on striking and gets into. mushroom 
shape and splinters, the solid base end. goes straight on pcne- 
trating and smashing everything in its course. Of course, 
the advantage claimed for-the-ordinary ougoes ball is that 
in flying to pieces. after:. ing through the skin some of 
these pleces:may i a vital part....This, of course, a 
bullet cannot do if. its force is expended entitely on.thersur- 
face of a heavy animal’s.body and -before it has penetrated 


too light to give necessary pénetration. 
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sufficiently to reach any of its vital parts. English express 
rifles are made light, as most sportsmen who use them like 
them to handle as much like a shotgun as ble, and as 
rifles of light weight are in great demand in India, to which 
country a very number are sent; but there is nothing 
to prevent a rifle, double or single, being made of any weight 


uired. 
The ordinary hollow express ball has a fair amount of 
killing power when used game to which it is suited. 
In ’82 a friend of: mine ed four tigers with only five 
shots. His rifle was a .50 double express by Tolley, powder 
116 grains, the bullets Eley’s ordinary express, weighing 340 
ins. 

With: regard to the .40-90 repeater, the cartridge could be 
made much shorter by being made bottle-shaped. {do not 
know that there is any particular objection to the bottle- 
shape as compared to the straight one, perhaps a little more 
recoil. I think there is no doubt that the .40-90, when it is 
introduced and becomes known, will be a great favorite in 
other countries besides the States. In India, the .40-caliber 
is beginning to come into use for small game, as an express. 
I hardly think that the bullet need be as heavy as 500 grains. 
The English government experimental .40-85-400 rifle has 
been found to have very great penetration with nearly 1,600 
feet muzzle velocity; for sporting purposes it would do to 
have an express bullet much lighter, x | 250 grains, with 
more weight when penetration is required. 

BENGAL SEpPoy. 
Lonpoy, England. » 


COLD DAYS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


** Oh the snow, the beautiful snow,” 
It’s very pretty on paper, you know. 


'Q HE weather is hyperborean in temperature here at this 

writing—scored a goose egg here Friday night—but I 
see by the press that you saw our 0 and went us —25 or -—-30 
better. ell, I don’t see how you stand it, A man here 
could not tell by his feelings whether he had on his pants or 
was walking around without them, so far as the sensation of 
cold was concerned. 

A gentleman going down town to catch the early train had 
the ear on the windward side of his head frozen as stiff as 
an icicle while he was walking half a mile. You could 
have smitten it off with a stick as easily as Peter smote off 
the man’s ear with a sword. The mercury was 6° lower 
than I have ever seen it in this latitude before. Yesterday 
at 7 A. M. it began to snow, and now there are seven inches 
on the ground, so dry and solidly crystallized that it might 
he barreled and sold for sugar—‘‘A” with any number of 
Xs behind it—‘‘coffee.” 

The ‘‘boys,” old and young, are out en masse after rabbits. 
Those that have come in report that Mr. Lepus can’t leap 
worth a cent, but buries up under the snow and lies there 
until he is picked up. Saw one fellow with four, all he 
found, and he killed them with sticks. 

If the snow remaius long on the ground I fear that the 
quails will suffer, and that many of them will perish from 
cold and hunger. In 1876 snow remained two weeks, and 
hundreds of birds of all sorts and kinds died. The quails 
in some places were found dead in bevies, just as they had 
roosted. 

The sun is shining brightly to-day, and we hope the snow 
will soon melt. 

A very large black wolf was killed ten or twelve miles 
east of this place last week. It was the only one that has 
been seen here within fifteen years. It was killed at a deer 
stand, as it tried to slip out ahead of the hounds. 

The quail crop was fairly good, and we have had some 
splendid shooting. 

I lost my best dog early in the season, and have been de- 
pendent on my friends for dogs ever since, as I have only 
one trained dog—Nellie Belton—in my kennel. 

There are some fine field dogs here, magne Mr. Field’s 
Texas, one of the finest pointers I ever saw. e has alsoa 
kind of nondescript setter that comes to the euphonious 
name of Gopher that isa casting field dog. Besides these 
he has Baldy, a Llewellin (Belton I1.—Rheebe III.). 

Dr. A. J. Borroum has two good dogs, one a Llewellin, 
a grandson of the illustrious Gladstone; the other a grandson 
of that grand dog, Joe, Jr. 

Then friend Jim Gift hasa pointer, old Don, from the strain 
of ‘‘Pious Jeems’s” celebrated dogs, that could once get away 
with almost anybody’s dog, but he, like his illustrious master, 
is ‘“‘growing old, Maggie.” Then James has another, a 
Llewellin, a thing of beauty, and therefore a joy forever to 
his handsome master, named for Guyon, Doctor. 

He is a grand representative of the lordly Llewellins, and 
should have three or four big L’s, and five or six little ones 
in the name when it is spelled for him. 

Then Dr. Sanford bas a good and steady old pointer, Hur- 
ricane, now tamed down to a miki zephyr, bred by the writer 
and trained by that emperor of sportsmen, Col. Gordon. He 
has also a half Laverack, Leila, that is fast, staunch and 
stylish. Mr. Will Thompson has a fine pointer, and owned 
a magnificent Irish red setter. He had the misfortune to 
have the setter killed by a passing train a few days ago. 
‘Mr. A. Reitz hasa good pointer. Mr. Hardy Green hasa 
splendid setter, a native, given him by the writer. This dog, 
Larry, is one of the sort that will hold a point for half a day. 
On one occasion his master was shooting with adoctor from 
New Orleans. Larry was missed and could not be found. 
The doctor sat on a fence half a mile from the others. Green 
yelled to him: 

“Doc., do you see anything of Larry over there?” 

“Yes, here he is.” 

‘“‘What is he doing?” 

‘Nothing but standing here like a fool in the grass,” 

‘May be he is pointing?” 

‘Pointing, thunder, he is just standing still.” 

‘‘Send him on then.” 

‘High low, Larry! He won't go.” 

Then the doctor walked up to him, and about twenty quail 
whirred up from under his feet. 

The last dogs to be mentioned are those that - belong to the 
writer. Nellie Belton, a zapiing little lady, fast, staunch, 
steady and a stayer, prettily marked, standing on her points 
with all the grace, or whirling to them with all the deadly 
suddenuess of her illustrious grand sire, the incomparable 
Gladstone. 

Then there is the little boy dog Guyon’s Rowe (Pembroke 
—Gift), that is as smart as a puppy can be, and well grown 
to his age and handsome to boot. 

Last year I could have added Guyon’s Rock, one of the 
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the love of —y man. In the prime of life he has passed 
away and ‘‘his like I ne’er shall look upon again.” 

Everybody was prophesying a mild winter. Christmas 
Day was bright and sunny, with not a speck of cloud, and a 
south wind mild as the breath of May. The mocking birds 
sang, but for the bare and leafless trees you might have 
thought it an Indian summer day. We rode in the dog-cart 
with the girls, and sailed boats on the big = pond. 

New Year’s night a roaring wind came down from the 
north and almust chilled the marrow in our bones, and it 
has not let up to this writing. 

If the wind gets around to the south it will take it about 
a week to blowback the breath of Boreas that has already 
gone down that way, and make it warm again. 

We hope for a little relaxation in old winter’s grip before 
long, and then if all the birds come out safe we will go afield. 


“T hold it best whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
*Tis better to have quail on toast 
Than not to have a quail at all.”’ 
Guyon. 
Corint#, Miss., Jan 8, 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


A unusual number of Canada are stopping in the 
4X Delaware River this winter. is would indicate an 
open January and February, which has not been the case 
thus far. Snow upon snow has came upon us, and as I 
write we are having a storm which will add to the covering 
with which our State has been liberally presented, and 
cause more distress among the ground game of Pennsy)- 
vania. 

It is said by the game dealers of Philadelphia that no 
quail are being sold since the 15th of this month, but a run 
through the market shows the contrary. Our law says in 
Sec. 382: ‘‘Any person may sell or have in possession any 
pinnated grouse, commonly called prairie chicken, ruffed 
grouse, commonly called pheasant, quail or Virginia part- 
ridge, and woodcock for a period of fifteen days after the 
time limited for killing the same has expired, and shall not 
be liable to any penalty under this act.” Jan. 15 was the 
last day of the limit, and yet I can purchase at any stand in 
Philadelphia all the quail I want at $3.50 per dozen. We 
miss the work of the Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Club. Such 
open violations of the game Jaw were not dared when the 
organization had its eyes upon the dealers. 

The sportsmen of Harrisburg, Pa., are much pleased with 
the new clause relative to duck shooting in the Pennsyl- 
vania game law, which allows this sport only on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays of each week. This will greatly 
benefit the waters of the Susquehanna in the neighborhood 
of their city, and attract many fowl from below. At one 
time the best of duck shooting could be had in this section, 
but the sailing on them with tugs and boats of all sorts 
(which is now also illegal) and the continual harrassing of 
them by night and day has almost ruined the sport. 

Homo. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. 


I SHOULD like some of your correspondents of a practi- 

cal turn, to let us know through your columns what we 
may expect in performance of afair breechloading shotgun. 
Some three years ago, I disposed of a most excellent muzzle- 
loader, 10-gauge, on the performance of which I would risk 
heavy odds, and replaced it with a breechloader, same 
gauge, made by an American maker of considerable promi- 
nence. Although I have handled this arm considerably 
since, as well as other breechloaders of high pretensions, I 
am disappointed as to their performance. I think they lack 
in both force and closeness of distribution. At least, that is 
the result of my experience. Notwithstanding, we load 
them with charges that would be considered rather steep in 
the old muzzleloader. 

Chokeboring I consider an abomination, the gun I speak 
of above was chokebored; I had the choke taken out of it 
by a competent gunsmith; it improved its shooting fifty per 
cent., and that not froma few chance trials, but heavy 
work at both game and a crucial test at the target. ‘That 
may have suited the peculiarities of that ee gun,” 
say the savants. Granted, but the reverse of the proposition 
may also be true—chokeboring may suit particular guns— 
when we have so'many high sounding titles for modern sys- 
tems and so-called improvements in the breechloader, we 
naturally look for corresponding excellence of performance 
in the field. 

In these remarks, I confine myself strictly to the shooting 
qualities of the arm. The ease and rapidity of manipula- 
tion and many other advantages of the breechloader must 
be conceded. 

There are hundreds who are better pasted thanI am. Let 
us have a fair, square record of performance, practical, not 
theoretical, and oblige some sportsmen in the Backwoops. 


West VIRGINIA. 


WHITE-BREASTED BEARS. 


N Forest AnD StrREAM of Jan. 10, allusion is made to 
black bears with white spots on breast, as havin 
grizzly proclivities, and being more ferocious than others o 
the black race; and the editor remarks that the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast believe them to be more dangerous. 

I have killed almost a hundred black bears, and have never 
seen but one with a white breast. I will tell the circum- 
stances, and you can judge about his peeey. 

It was the Sistantas of the fall hunt, and I was looking up 
new grounds ‘to sei my traps. I had been out from home 
more than a week in the mountains alone, and had spotted a 
line into this new region many miles from my regular hunt- 
ing grounds. : 

I was near some small ponds on the top of a mountain, and 
was trying to follow down their outlet which ran under 
ground a part of the way. Theday was cloudy and drizzly, 
and as it was past noon and I had taken my breakfast quite 
early, I felt quite hungry and looked around for a suitable 
chance to kindle a fire to cook tea and a partridge, which I 
had shot just before. A very large birch tree being Jost 
there I prepared my partridge, and after kin 
my fire I sat down in front of it, with my bac 
against the big tree, and commenced roasting my 
bird while my tea was boiling. stood nst 
the tree, with the case on it, as it rained a little. hile 
broiling the bird I basted it with a little butter which I had 






very best field dogs I ever shot over—now, gone, alas to the | left, thinking how much better off I was than the Indians, 
everlasting hunting grounds. The best blood of the best | for they could not have butter to or 
Llewellins flowed in’ and he was the dog to win! While cogita thusly, Pheard 1 a mal Snap ‘behind 





E Mallion, Dan Gates; Scorer, S. P. Hutchinson. 
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the tree. Supposing it to be a rabbit, I said to myself, 
“There’s a rabbit, and if I had you here I would roast and 
baste you,” but I did not look around, I cared so little about 
it. Just then a large stick snapped, making a noise like a 
small gun. This startled me. I knew some large animal 
must be there, and on the impulse I dropped my partridge 
and jumped into the air and turned around before touching 
the ground; and there was a bear within four feet of me, 
and the next look I noticed the white spot in his breast, and 
for the life of me I could not tell which was the mos: fright- 
ened, the bear or myself. A few heavy leaps and he disap- 
peared in the thick woods, even before | could get the case 
off the gun, and my appetite followed the bear off. 

I had a steel bear trap with me and set it beside that tree, 
and the next time I came to tend my traps I had him; I knew 
him by the white spot. 

He probably smelled the roasting meat and did not see me 
until I jumped up; but the savage part of that bear I never 
discovered. J. G. R. 

BETHEL, Maine. 


REBOUNDING LOCKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘Sinkboat’s” letter about rebounding locks interested me 
very much, as it treats of a question I have for four years 
been experimenting to solve. During that time I have tried 
the locks of every gun that I could get hold of, to see if a 
cap could be exploded by raising the hammer as far as it 
will go without catching on full cock and letting it go with- 
out touching the trigger. 1 regret very much tbat I did not 
keep a record of the guns so tried. However, the result was 
all one way, so a record could have added litile to the value 
of my experiments. I suppose that few men outside of the 
gun trade handle as many guns as I do in the course of a 
year, and as I improved all opportunities to make the test 
the number of guns must have been considerable. I wiil not 
attempt to say how many, but am sure it includes specimens 
from all the well-known makers, except Dougall. Various 
kinds of primers were also tried. 

In every case the hammer was raised and let fall from 
five to ten times on the same cap, yet I have never been able 
to explode a single one, though all were slightly indented by 
the striker. The guns ranged from the cheapest and meanest 
to the very best of American, English and German makers. 
As to exploding acap by a blow on the hammer, I agree 
with “‘Sinkboat” that it can be done; but the blow must be 
a severe one, such as is little likely to happen by accident. 
After exploding a few caps and breaking a hammer I aban- 
doned this particular line of investigation as too liable to 
injure the guns. I would like to know if others have made 
similar experiments. My experience may have been in the 
nature of a ‘‘run of luck,” as such occur in scientific experi 
ments as well as in card playing. 

It has, however, been sufficient to satisfy me that the 
rebounding lock makes a shooting iron as safe as it cam be 
unless we reduce it to the condition of the proverbial one 
that had neither lock, stock nor barrel, yet was still con- 
sidered dangerous. J. M. Tracy. 

GREENWICH, Conn. 



























Tue Trespass Law.—Senator Otis’s bill introduced into 
the Senate at Albany, Jan. 17, amends Section 10 of the 
Laws of 1879 (of New York) so as to read as follows: ‘‘Any 
person who shall trespass upon cultivated or inclosed lands 
for the purpose of shooting or hunting any game protected 
by this act, or shall take any fish from private ponds or 
private streams not stocked in whole or in part by the State, 
after public notice has been given by the owner or occupant 
thereof, or person or corporation leasing or hiring from the 
owner thereof the exclusive right to shoot, fish and hunt 
over said lands, as provided in the next section, shall be 
liable to such owner, occupant or person or corporation 
leasing or hiring from the owner thereof the exclusive right 
to shoot, hunt or fish thereon—in addition to the actual 
damage sustained—exemplary damages to anamount not 
exceeding $25.” Section 17 of said act is amended so as to 
read as follows: ‘The notice referred toin the preceding 
section shall be given by personally serving upon any person 
a written notice not to trespass upon said lands for said pur- 
poses, or by erecting and maintaining sign-boards at least 
one foot square, upon every fifty acres of land, upon the lot 
lines thereof, or upon the shores or bank of any lake, 
stream or pond in at least two conspicuous places on the 
premises. Such notices to have appended thereto the name 
of the owner, or occupant, or person, or corporation leasing 
or hiring the exclusive right to shoot, hunt or fish thereon. 
And any person who shall tear down or in any way deface 
or injure any such sign-board, not having the right to do so, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition thereto 
shall be liable to a penalty of $25.” The act is to take 
effect immediately. 


GeorGIA GAME.—Macon, Jan. 2.—In our section, our 
game birds, more particularly quail, have been in goodly 
numbers. Owing to pot-hunters, however, the supply has 
been greatly reduced, and in many places coveys are small 
and very wild. I have hunted but little this season, and had 

rsport. I went last week part of three days and bagged 
forty quail. Unfortunately for our best sportsmen, we have 
a large number of hunters who kill indiscriminately every- 
thing thev can, and at this rate our game birds will soon be 
exhausted. I thank the Forest anp Stream for enlarged 
views on this subject, and wish you had two hundred more 
subszribersin our county. Ducks have been found in small 
numbers owing to warm weather and low streams. Squirrels 
and other small game in fair numbers. A negro man took 
alive a gray eagle near the city recently. The bird measured 
seven feet from tip to tip, was eating a pig when fired on by 
the man, and being only slightly wounded attacked the 
negro’s dog, severely wounding him, from which he after- 
ward died.—J. H. J. 


Ypsizanti. Mich., Jan. 10.—At the annual meeting of 
the Ypsilanti Rod and Gun Club, held Jan. 8, the following 
officers were elected: President, Prof. James H. Shepard; 
Vice-President, James C. Martin; Secretary, Don C. Phil- 
lips; Treasurer, Guy Davis; Executive Committee, D. P. 
Shuler, P. C. Sherwood, David Dodge; Referees, a 

ur gun 
club is in a most prosperous condition, numbering fifty mem- 
bers.—Don C. Pariurps, Secretary. 





Monteomery, Ala.—Our market is full of live and dead 

uail. The shooting never was better. Ducking on the 
Tiver very poor this year, owing to the lowness of the river. 
ONLY. 
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Feuis Domesticus AGatn.—The story of ‘“‘Reignolds,” in 
your issue of Jan. 10, about Felis domesticus reminds me of 
one which was told me many yeats ago by a gentleman in 
Philadelphia. Tom was a handsome large yellow speci- 
men of the genus above named, valuable as a mouser, but 
unfortunately possessed of some traits that made my friend 
determine to be rid of him. Having the fear of the ‘‘cops” 
before his eyes he dcemed it unadvisuble to shoot the cat, 
and so attacked poor Tom with a spade, and after some 
trouble killed him. During the performance a misdirected 
blow of the spade cut the cat’s tail off. My friend carried 
away the dead body, dug a hole ina somewhat distant open 
lot, and put Tom away to stay, as he supposed. Imagine | 
his surprise when upon going into the back yard one morn- 
ing some ten days later, he saw Tom alive and well, just as 
though nothing had happened to him, apparently glad to be 
back again, and with his tail fully restored.—M. 





| 
Wo WI. Furnisn Quam. for stocking a piece of Jand | 


in New Jersey? This is the question asked by a correspon- 
dent, who offers to take care of the birds for the man who 
puts them out. Letters prepaid and addressed to ‘‘Quail,” 


“Row out and get that in line with the north chimney of 
the University. en. you see a blade of dead grass with 
the black top on the northern end of Canoga Marsh.” 

‘“‘No, how can I see a blade of grass across the lake, three 
miles or more?” 

‘‘Well, the grass is there, as you can tell by rowing across 
the lake. Then you sec that forty-acre lot above the marsh, 


| where that old white mare is feeding?” 


“Ves, ” 

“Then, after getting on your first line, you row out until 
you get that blade of dead grass with the black top in exact 
range with the old mare’s tail. Good morajng.” 

And we left him with a faraway look in his eye, which 
might be searching for the grass on the edge of Canoga 
Marsh, or might be resting on the tail of the old white mate. 
We could not say. Frep MATHER. 


A FISHING OUTFIT. 


I READ with pleasure ‘‘Rednasyl's” article on the above 
— and also his complaint that writers who touched 
n this matter at all, did not go into detail. This com- 





care this office, will be forwarded. 


® 





Sea and River Sishing. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
LAKE RANGES. 

o— dinner the Colonel prepared to fish with the Doc- 
oh tor and give him his first experience with lake trout. 
‘‘T tell you,” said he tothe latter, ‘‘there is some sport in 
taking lakers on a rod, if there is not too much lead used on 





the line. Of course, they do not fight as long and vigorously | 


as the brook trout, but fora change it is pleasant. We do 
not troll a spoon leaded heavily to keep it down, and trolling 
aspoon froma boat is lazy business anyway, but we take 
them on the rod and reel them in, and feel every struggle 
made. You may change your opinion of it after you have 
tried it.” The Doctor made no reply to this, and after a 
pause the Colonel asked him: ‘‘How about finding this baited 
spot of yours out in the middle of the lake? Idon’t see 
how 2 man is to tell when he is within a hundred feet of a 
ceitain place which may be only twenty feet in diameter.” 

“T will give you the ranges,” I replied. 

“The ranges! And what will Ido with them? We will 
probably range all over the lake before we find the little spot 
that Jack and you have baited. If there was a buoy there 
I might find it, but I doubt any man’s ability to go twice 
over the same spot ona lake as large as this without some 

uide.” 
. “Nonsense, Colonel,” said the Doctor; ‘‘all fishermen 
make use of what are called ranges, in order to find choice | 
fishing spots, and if the ranges ure accurately taken there is 
no trouble.” 

‘‘Here are the ranges for the place baited yesterday. Ina 
general direction it lies northeast from camp about three- 
quarters of a mile. Row off there until you are in a direct 
line between that black pine stub, which you will see near 
the edge of the lake, just beyond the big pine, and the big 
rock ou the south shore. This will give you the range north 
and south. Shift your position on this line until you bring 

.that white birch on the eastern shore into the middle of the 
notch in the hill beyond it. Drop your anchor and verify 
your ranges, and—fish.” 

‘‘And you pretend to say that you can strike the same | 


plaint is a just one, and I think you will agree with mec 
| when I say that most correspondents of the Forest 
| AND STREAM are not amateurs, and forget that there 
|are others who are younger and would profit by 
| minuteness of description and detail. Now here is ‘Redna- 
| syl,” who is eager to learn the necessities of a fishing outfit, 
a he, too, is indefinite as to what kind of fishing he 
| proposes to follow, where he intends ‘‘to turn his footsteps,” 
| and especially whether he goes by canoe, yacht or otherwise.- 
| [ have a faint intuition that this ‘‘Rednasyl” (pretty name 
isn’t it?) has had more experience in ‘‘outings” than he would 
| have us think, however, waaay will I give him the benefit 
of my experience in fishing outfits. 

When about sixteen years of age, I spent part of my sum- 
mer vacation on the shores of Lake Ontario. This can hardly 
| be called a fishing excursion, as our camp was permanently 
| located, though by means of a yacht and rowboat we were 
; able to go anywhere we wished. Our party consisted of four 
| big-hearted, noisy boys, not a drone among us. We had 
two tents, a common army tent, called the wall tent, and a 
pretty affair called a lawn tent. The latter we used for sleep- 
ing purposes, and just here let me say that it has served in 
many subsequent campaigns and has proved itself worth 
many of the military tents. The wall tent was used as a 
storeroom, and sad to relate did not prove water-proof. 

The first thing to be done when one is a member of a fish- 
ing party like the above, is to divide the work and responsi- 
bility equally among the members. 1 have found it best to 
meet once or twice and discuss matters fully, so as not to 
be obliged to start off hurriedly and with insufficient prepa- 
rations. 

As committee on supplies, I precured the following: 
1 can salmon, lobster, chicken and 3 of pressed corned 
beef, 3 dozen eggs, 4 quarts beans, small bag of dried 
peaches, same of apples, good supply of Boston crackers, 6 
loaves bread, both wheat and ‘‘Boston brown,” pepper and 
salt in convenient boxes, 1 piece salt pork, small pail of 
butter and ditto of lard. Now as to the necessary cook- 
ing utensils. They consisted of one frying pan, a small 
kettle (both with covers), coffee pot, with long handle, 
two square pie pans, old-fashioned, for Johnnie cake, and a 
bean pot. 

Now for the stove, which we dubbed ‘“‘the range.” First 
and foremost, two lengths of pipe are necessary. Now col- 
lect an abundant supply of smooth, flat stones, which are 
found near all lakes and rivers. The general form of the 





spot every time by this means?” asked the Colonel. 

‘Every time,” answered I, ‘‘and if the ranges are correctly 
observed a boy of ten years old can drop his anchor within 
five feet of the same place every time. No man who fishes 
on a lake and finds a good spot neglects to take the ranges 
of it, else how would he find it?” 

“1 don’t know, never thought of it,” answered the Colonel. 

‘Some years ago,” said I, ‘ta party of us used to fish for 
lakers on Cayuga Lake and we had a few good spots, the 
ranges of which were not generally known outside of a few 
native fishermen and a few occasional visitors, and we often 
took many fine fish there. One summer we noticed a new 
comer at the lake who seemed much interested in our daily 
catch and for several evenings he met us as we landed and 
inspected the fish. The young man was one of the very 
knowing kind and talked learnedly about fishing, and among 
other things declared that he could take more lake trout than 
any one that he had ever met, if he only knew the spots. I 
disliked the fellow for his brag and his indurated cheek, and 
thought with Hotspur, ‘He made me mad to hear him talk 
so like a waiting gentlewoman.’ One day he met me alone 
near the water and the following conversation occurred: 

‘I say, now,” said he, ‘‘what are the ranges of that place 
where you fished yesterday? I want to go out and take 
some big trout, for I’m tired of fishing for perch and sunfish. 
Can’t you let me go out with you to-day?” 

‘Our boats are full enough,” I answered, ‘‘and our party 
is complete. You can hire a boatman here who may put you 
on a good spot.” 

‘“‘Confound the boatman,” he said, ‘‘they may put me in a 
good place and may not. I had rather go by myself, any- 
way. Just give me the ranges, won’t.you?” 

Now to ask a man for the ranges of a spot when he evi- 
dently doesn’t care to give them, puts one 1n a position where 
he must refuse, point blank, tell a lie about them, or find an | 
excuse for refusal. I said: ‘*The ranges belong to others, 
as well as to me, and I have no right to give them. Pardon 
me, I see our party coming with the boat and I ‘nust join 
them. Good morning.” I left him, and getting into the boat 
told my friends of the occurrence as soon as we were out of 
hearing. 

About an hour after we had anchored, we saw this fellow 
in a boat near the eastern shore, nearly abreast of us. Soon | 
after this one of the party noticed him working to the north 
and said that he was trying to steal our ranges. We lifted 
the anchor and drifted out near the middle of the lake, and 
staid there until the man went back. At evening he met us | 
and accused us of drifting out so that he could not get our 
ranges, and a smile on cach face was all the reply made. A 
week later we were packing up to go home when down he 
came again, znd after a while said that as we were going 
away we might as well give him our ranges. 

Said I, ‘‘Will you promise not to tell if I give them to 


stove is that of a horseshoe magnet or like the letter ‘‘U,” 
with the arms lengthened. The sides should be about three 
feet long, outside measurement. and the inside measurement 
about eight to ten inches, that is across. Use plenty of clay 
in building the stove and see that all chinks are filled, so as 
to make it as nearly air-tight as possible. The pipe should 
be placed in the curved part of the ‘‘U,” opposite the open- 
ing. A flat stone placed on top of the pipe acts as a damper, 
while both lengths should be securely tastened to adjoming 
trees by means of wire. Cover the stove with two flat 
stones, which act as covers, and if care is taken you have a 
permanent and convenient range. I built one on the St. 

awrence on which we could easily cook meat and fish and 
have our pot of coffee boiling at the same time. We were 
never troubled with burned fingers or smoke. 

The table is a simple affair, and our party insisted upon 
having it at quite a distance from the tents. This, too, is a 
good plan, for as the stove and table must be near one an- 
other, the —— from sparks flying into the tents (as has 
often happened) is a A small hole dug in the ground 
in some shady plave acts as a good refrigerator for the butter, 
lard, etc. Cover with a flat stone. 

You will say I am not speaking of the fishing outfit proper 
at all. Well, lam great on details as you may have con- 
cluded. First and cnet 1 think every angler should own 
two rods. A fly-rod and one for bait-fishing. Have heard 
that the two can be combined in one, and by aid ef an extra 
tip or two save the additional expense. My experience 
proves to me that a fly-rod must be a fly-rod and a bait rod 
one for bait only. Take a good supply of flies, the choice of 
which must be governed by the locality in which you are to 
fish. I well remember that two of our party had a continual 
bone of contention in regard to the color of hackles; not a 
fish was taken by this bait during our stay. For minnow 
fishing we all agreed that Abbie & Imbrie’s ‘‘Kinney No. 11” 
was the best hook. Bass find it a difficult thing to free 
themselves from this hook when well handled. A small seine 
is necessary for obtaining minnows in any locality, and with 
this and a light scoop net our outfit is about finished. 

I dread the ‘‘editorial shears” or would mention many 
other things that I deem necessary where one goes into per- 
manent camp. One thing I must recommend whether one 
— by canoe, rowboat or yacht, and that is the lawn tent. 

his, though intended as an ornament originally, has been 
adopted very extensively by sportsmeu. It can be folded up 
and put in a rubber bag, so that the wholc thing occupies a 
space 36x18 inches. Do not know its weight. The pole is 
made in two sections, each five or six feet long, and they are 
joined by a neat brass ferrule. This tent is twelve feet 
square, and two active men can put it up in ten minutes. 
Mine has been used for eight seasons and practically is as 
good as ever 
I hope *‘Rednasy]” will derive some benefit from what I 





you?” 
He promised. 


lake?” 
“Yes.” 


have so carelessly written. He will find that it will apply 
to the permanent camper or to one who cruises by yaeht. I 


“Then,” said I, ‘‘You see this stake out here in the go in for comfort, and so my outfit may seem too elaborate. 


ery one of our party had a — time, and I heard no 
complaint of too much truck. 


e caugbt a great many fish | 








as we were located on one of the best grounds for bass in 
the United States. 

Let ‘‘Rednasyl” go into a camp on one of these magnifi- 
cent rivers in his own or adjoinizg States for a month and 
follow my suggestions as to tent and stove if none of the 
others, and if he does not have a good time, why I kno 
nothing of the business, G. W. 8. 


TO HOLEB FALLS. 


[ConcLUDED FROM PaGE 499.] 


e rs tents were struck at suntise, Sept. 21, the blankets 
folded and provisions packed and loaded into the boats 
for a start up the river. The appet carty was son teached, 
and the boats and luggage ‘‘toted” by the Falls té the smooth 
water above: but ps hout cunsiderable labor and sweat. 
The crew was soft and green and not used to bard knocks. 
They were all good robust fellows, and witli sortie expetience 
in sporting matters, but not one had performed any manual 
labor for yeaa. But they found this business of going up 
an uninhabited river without guides, sacking their traps and 
hauling their boats over carries, very much like bone labor. 
Yet they went at it right merrily. A four mile row up river 
brought them to the ‘‘Three Streams,” where they met three 
gentlemen from Skowhegan on their way home. ‘They were 
in good spirits, and spoke enthusiastically of the shootin 
and fishing about Holeb Falls. After a half hour’s rest an 
a mutual exchange of good fellowship, the parties separated 
and went on‘their respective ways. 
_ Five miles up stteam, with dense forests on both sides, 
brought the party to Spencet Falls, a single pitch of abcut 
ten feet over a pile of rocks. A halt was made here long 
enough to carry by and get dinner; then came the race to 
Holeb Falls. Cony got his boat loaded first and made a 
rapid push for Holeb, which was five miles away. As he 
pulled out into the stream with strong oar strokes, having 
several minutes the start, there was a look of determination 
and triumph on his Roman countenance which said plainer 
than words can speak, ‘‘Holeb or bust.” Martin accepted 
the challenge, and from that moment it was a trial of 
skill and strength between the crews of those two boats for 
all the vim have was in them. Martin said to his crew, 
“ Bogs, this is a death struggle for Holeb. We have the best 
boat, but it is mainly a question of pluck and muscle; take 
a long stroke, one that you can keep up for five miles against 
some current, and we will win the race.” The boat was 
loaded on an even keel and the rece began in earnest. The 
river was crooked and it was some time before Cony’s boat 
was seen. He continued to maintain the lead for three ot 
four miles, but Martin was continually lessening the dis- 
tance. Now the race became exciting as the boats came 
nearer together, Hunt was pulling his level best and Martin 
was paddling for every cent he was worth. When within 
less than a mile of Holeb they passed Cony. The grand old 
man with hat off was pulling like a Trojan; great beads of 
perspiration were standing on his bald head, and the veins 
on his neck stood out like those of a race horse, while 
Walker was paddling like a steam engine. From this point 
to the close Martain kept the lead, but still they followed in 
hot pursuit, hepiog to regain their lost ground, but useless 
endeavor, for every moment increased the distance between 
them, and at 8 o’clock P. M. Martin’s boat touched Holeb 
landing, at the foot of the falls, and the race was won. The 
contestents were badly used up; Walker was hors de combat, 
and the plucky Cony was not much better. Martin was 
lame all over, and Hunt's hands were covered with blisters. 
Colcord and Potter did not enter into the race with as much 
enthusiasm as the others, ahd consequently came out in a 
little better condition. ; ; 

The landing is on the west side of Echo Basin, four ot 
five rods from the lower pitch of rapids. Passing up the 
tapids some fifteen rods in a northerly direction the Holeb 
Pool is reached; here the river takes a course at right ungles 
toward the east. Going up the rapids some fifteen rods 
further the foot of the main falls is reached, above which the 
river again runs vorth. 

From Holeb Falls, in an easterly direction, to where 
Moose River empties into Mooseliead Lake, opposite Mount 
Kineo, in an air line it is thirty-five miles, but to follow the 
windings of the river it is sixty miles. It is twenty-seven 
miles from the falls to Moose River Bridge, and about twelve 
miles from the falls in a westerly directicn to the Canada line. 
The source of this river is near the source of the Chaudiere 
River, that flows north into the St. Lawrence. 

It is hard to find a better camping ground than this. The 

Jace selected was on a plateau, about twenty rods from the 
anding, which was on an old ‘‘tote” read that leads by the 
falls. Facing the falls was a huge granite boulder, about 
twelve or fifteen feet high, with a perpendicular-face, against 
which a fire was built; and on the other side of the road, in 
a clear, level space, the tents were pitched, the road running 
between tents and fire. There was plenty of hard wood for 
fires all round the camp, and only a few steps down a path, 
at Holeb Pool, excellent water was obtained. Cedar splits 
were procured and a table made, twelve feet long and four 
feet wide, on the left of the tents by the roadside. A dea- 
con’s seat was made by the tables, twelve feet long, sufficient 
to seat the whole party. There were abundance of cedar 
and fir boughs to make a good bed, better than can be found 
in some hotels. 

Not far in front of the camp, Holeb Falls, the most pic- 
turesque sheet of water in Maine, came pouring down over a 
ledge almost perpendicular, some seventy-five feet; and 
Holeb Mountain rears his ragged summitin the background. 
The scenery is wild and romantic enough to make the most 
exacting and fastidious sportsman happy. It was rest, de- 
licious rest, to liedown on such a fragrant bough bed and be 
lulled to sleep by the roar of Holeb Falls. 

The second day was spent in recuperating, in viewing the 
grand scenery around them, and, with little effort, killing 
birds and fish enough to supply the wants of the party. 
Tracks of caribou and deer were frequently seen, but the 
noble game kept well out of sight. 

Below the last pitch of Holeb is a large basin of water, 
circular in form, whose diameter is more than three times 
the width of theriver. A large granite promontory hides 
the main falls from the basin and obscures the roar. This 
is remarkable for its echo. The best place to get it distinctly 
isa little ways below the landing, facing the mountain, 
Potter would stand here and talk to the mountain, which 
threw the echo back with great distinctness. Colcord’s red 
Irish setter Rex would listen, his glossy coat glistening in the 
sun, and his intelligent eye looking intently for the man in 
the mouutain who was talking back. 

The morning of Sept. 28, was cloudy witth indications 
of rain, which n to fall in the afternoon, About 8 A. 
M., Cony, Hunt and Martin started for the south branch rips, 
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some two miles above the falls, where they found trout of 
fair size very plenty. In the course of two hours’ time the 
caught forty: fine fish. Believing that ong ag enou, 
and more than enough to last the hee , and not 
wishing to catch more than could be of, they de- 
cided to return to camp which they reached before dinner 
time. Cony had caught the best lot of fish, not in number, 
but in size. He had just a dozen beauties, nearly all of one 
size, averaging about two pounds eaeh, which he caught in 
a pool and partly under a jam of logs near the foot of the 
tapids. It was conceded by all hands that he had a mag- 
nificent string of trout. This made the old —- take 
his place at the head of the class with a good deal of pride 
and dignity. 

When it was time to return to camp, Martin found himself 
on the east side of the rapids opposite to Cony, thus were Saul 
and Jonathan divided. However, they vever failed to enjoy a 
good point on each other. A few days before at Attesn, 
Cony had fallen sprawling among the granite boulders and 
spilt his fish in the falls, greatly to his friend’s amusement. 

ow, Martin undertook to show his superior spryness by 
jumping across the stream from stone to stone, some of 
which were two or three inches under water, covered with 
moss and slippery as an eel. He got on very well until he 
eame to tie last and longest leap, when forgetting that old 
age was creeping on; that he was stiff from the race to Ho- 
leb and thinking he was just as young as he used to be, 
weat into the air, but not having the wings of Rasselas to 
sustain him even in the water, he fortunately fell on his belly 
across a rock, his fect dangling in the swift current, with a 
broken rod. Cony had his laugh this time. 

Between 8 and 4°P. M., Colcord arrived in camp, 
the hero of the expedition. No Indian warrior with his 
wampum belt, decorated with the scalp of a deadly foe, ever 
returned from the warpath in greater triumph! Prior to this 
red-letter-day, Jo’s luck had been hard, he was back on the 
fourth seat. He had started for Spencer Falls, five miles be- 
low, in the morning, alone and downhearted, and came back 
in the afternoon with his contribution to the day’s sport, 
consisting of six ruffed grouse and sixteen trout. The six- 
teen treut weighed fifty pounds. When laid side by side, 
touching cach other, they measured five feet six inches 
across, and when laid end to end they measured twenty-three 
feet. Two hours before, Cony had been the ‘‘big Injun” of 
the party; but as bis eye took in the magnificent fish before 
him, he exclaimed in the language of Shakespeare: ‘‘Fare- 
well, a long farewell, to all my greatness;” then went down 
to Holeb Pool and washed off his war paint. 

Walker had remained in camp and Potter caught eight 
good trout about the falls; Hunt had shot six birds the day 
before, so with the trout left over the larder contained over 
one hundred fine fish and twelve birds. The party thought 
they had found ‘“‘the promised land, overflowing with milk 
and honey.” Not wishing to kill game for the mere sport, 
when their wants were more than supplied, for two days 
they rested in camp. They salted down seventy-five pounds 
of trout and waxed fat in eating the others, and enjoyed 
themselves in various ways. 

Their evening entertainments were well worth attending. 
Potter, aided by Colcord and sometimes by Hunt and Cony, 
woul give a concert. They would sing war songs, negro 
melodies, but, best of all, those grand old ballads that have 
held their place in the popular heart for generations. When 
they were ‘‘up tu.the concert pitch” these songs rang out on 
the still evening air, and were a source of wonder to the 
tenants of forest and stream; for assuredly the deer was 
listening in the depths ef the wood; the partridge on his fir 
branch and the fox within his hole; the muskrat left his 
clam half opened; the otter, on his side, left the fish half 
eaten; the beaver stopped work on -Lis dam, and the mink 
canted his head and listened. Near the camp and in the 
sombre foliage of the lofty trees shone the great big eyes of 
a wise old owl, apparently enamored and charmed by the 
harmony of song; for every now and then he would join in 
the chorus. 

After spending a week in this paradise for sportsmen, the 
party very reluctantly struck their tents and turned their 
faces down river. Just asthe boats were leaving Echo 
Basin, Martin took a last look behind and exclaimed: ‘‘Good 
bye, Holeb! thou art a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
And Potter, grown strong and brown, his face showing his 
regret at leaving, sung: 


“Still around me ‘twill hover, 
In grief or in glee, 

Till life’s dream is over, 
Sweet memories of thee.” 


The boats floated slowly down stream with the current, 
the occupants taking the listless ease and comfort only 
known to hunters drifting down a beautiful river, overhung 
by the branches of great trees. ‘here was no inclination to 
race now. All were contented and happy. Spencer Falls 
was reached about noon, where dinner was eaten. There 
being agentle breeze the party caught several targe trout 
above the falls; the largest weighing 44 pounds. This is the 
best fishing place for large trout in the fall, to be found on 
the river. They rise readily to a black alder fly or a brown 
hackle. 

Spencer Falls is where Ami True, when on a trip to Moose 
River, in 1877, with Cony, Martin and Mortoa, caught his 
famous string of trout. ‘The year following he was drowned 
in Carrying Place Pond. His canvas boat was upset while 
he was in the act of firing at ducks that were passing by, and 
he went down in thirty feet of water. He was a most pru- 
dcnt man in use of his shooting coats, yet when he got into 
his boat he forgot, for the first time in his life, to take off his 
shooting vest, which carried seventy-five loaded metallic 
shells weighing about ten pounds. It was this fatal weight 
that carried him to the bottom. 

The paity left Spencer and continued their journey down 
the river. They camped that night at a barn just above 
Three Streams. There is a clearing here where lumbermen 
cut hay for winter use in the logging camp. This isa good 
location for duck shooting as they fly up and down stream, 
night and evening. Colcord, with the same gun that went 
down with his friend True when be was drowned, gave a 

ood exbibition of duck shooting at the barn; cutting them 
own right and left until his game bag was full to overflow- 


ing. 

The next morning the sportsmen went on their way almost 
satiated with the fine sport which they had enjoycd so 
keenly the first week out. They now hardly counted their 
fish and birds. Like Livingstone, when wandering among 
the equatorical lakes in Africa, some of the party began to 
lose the day of the week and month. However, none lost 
their appetite for trout, grouse and ducks. During the fore, 
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noon Attean was reached and the long upper carry passed 
touch easier than on the way up. The men had become 
stronger and harder. Even the sickly Potter would tackle a 
boat and tug away like a young Samson. 

Their friends, Gen. J. Manchester Haynes and Judge 
Wm. Penn Whitehouse, went over the same route this year. 
When they left Augusta, Gen. H. was very much out of 
health, in fact hardly able to leave his bed. His physician 
advised him to tr Holeb water, and fitted him out with a 
lot of medicine. The General said he would try and get as 
far as the Parlin Pond House and rest. He got there and the 
bracing air of Northern Maine made him feel better; got out 
his gun and went on to Moose River; shot birds on the road; 

t a boat and went up river; felt better every hour; threw 

is medicine into Attean Pond and climbed Attean Moun- 
tain, singing: 
“Here the invalid seeks rest. 
Seeks the softened nerves to harden, 
Sucking from each brawny breast 
Iron milk from out Katahdin.” 


Went over to Holeb Pond and round by the way of the falls. 
He lived on trout and birds, and came home in two weeks 
feeling like a fighting cock; jumped up, knocked his heels 
together twice, and discharged his doctor. Judge White- 
house, who accompanied him, and who is a learned and u 
right judge, as well as a good sportsman, enjoyed the tri 
immensely. It is whispered in court circles that since bis 
return he has ruled, ‘‘that Holeb is the best place in Maine 
to brace aman up and find good trout fishing.” Try it 
invalid, and if you don’t come back feeling like a new man, 
the writer will give you his old moccasins. 

The camp was at the head of lower Attean Falls. After 
a good hearty supper on fried trout, broiled ruffed grouse 
and roast duck, while all hands were smoking and resting 
from the sports of the day and watching the approaching 
twilight, and listening tc the music made by the roar of 
the falls, Jo. Colcord took his rod, which was leaning 
against a tent, and, stepping out on a great rock just above 
the pitch, commenced casting his flies, as though giving an 
exhibition of his superior skill in trout fishing. He first cast 
twenty feet up river, his flies falling on the limpid stream 
soft as thistle-down; then still further out on the smoota, 
unbroken water nearer the falls; still further up stream his 
mist-colored leader with its black alder and brown hackle 
falls, and still, with lengthened line, he casts till full sev- 
enty-five feet away his flies fall as gently as a snowflake near 
a log that lays across a huge old boulder on the very brink of 
the falls. But see that gleam on the smooth surface; the 
little whirlpool made in the water; the nervous twist in the 
fisherman’s wrist, and a lusty trout is hooked. He makes 
an arrowy rush up stream for deeper water; he is a gamy 
fish and is fighting hard for life. How he makes the reel 
sing as he takes out the line. Now he darts for the further 
shore, but the springy rod checks his headlong career and 
turns him toward the angler, and as he takes a diagonal course 
across the stream, allowing bim to reel iv line, now there is a 
moment’s pause in the conflict, during which time this “king 
of sporting fishes,” takes breath and recovers his strength for 
the final struggle. Then with all his might he darts straight 
down the stream for the falls, But Jo. is cool as a veteran, 
which he is, and prepared for the final charge; and gives the 
trout ‘‘the butt” of his rod. See how it bends like a horse- 
shoe curved. Will it break? Jo. shows no signs of fear, for 
the rod is his own make. Every piece of lancewood he care- 
fully selected and tested its strength. The fish is brought to 
a halt on the very brink of the falls. Once in his gallant 
struggle to free himself from the fated steel he leaps clear of 
the water. O! What a beauty. Gradually he is drawn away 


from the falls, and makes a large circle, and then another | & 


and another; each time less in diameter. The last bold 
spurt is telling on him, and each lessening circle brings him 
nearer to the surface, until at last he turns on his speckled 
side exhausted, with his head out of water; pea the 
better to catch in his dying ear the silver music of the falls 
as they go joyously dancing down toward the great lake. 
Hunt takes the landing net and jumps down to the water’s 
edge and slips it under him, as Jo., standing on the great 
rock where he madc his first cast, his sinewy form outlined 
clear and distinct aginst the blue of the western sky, swings 
him in, and a three and a half ue trout is landed. The 
fight lasted half an hour. All hands applaud heartily, and 

alker more than all the others; saying it. was the finest feat 
in sportsmansbip that he ever saw. 

After the last trout was landed and the pipes smoked out, 
the sportsmen unjointed their rods and carefully put‘them 
away in their cases, not to be used again until another year. 
Although it lacked three days to the legal close time, Oct. 
1, to them the fishing season was ended. 

The question naturally comes to the mind of the close ob- 
server, Ton long will such magnificent fishing as this party 
enjoyed last? It is undoubtedly true that the great forests of 
Northern Maine, so abounding in lakes and streams, will be 
one cf the few last places on this continent to give up its 
trout. But few people conceive the vast extent of this great 
unknown wilderness. It has been said that ‘‘Massachusetts 
might be lost in Maine’s woods, so that you would need a 
compass to find it.” Seventy-five years ago just as good trqut 
were found in Kennebec county, but now all this splendid 
trout fishing is gone, never to return. It can only be found 
in out-of-the-way and in inaccessible places where few have 
the courage and hardihood to go. As civilization advances 
these places will become accessible, and before many gener- 
ations the beautiful trout will disappear. To compensate 
sportsmen for his loss, the black bass fishing is growing bet- 
ter every year. Charles Hallock very gracefully bids 
bye to the departing trout, and welcomes his successor thus: 

“No doubt the bass is the appointed successor of the trout; 
not through heritage nor selection, nor by iuterloping, but 
by foreordination. Truly, it is sad to contemplate, in the 
not distant future, the extinction of a beautiful race of crea- 
tures, whose attributes have been sung by all the poets; but 
we regard the inevitable with the same calm philosophy with 
which the astronomer watches the burning out of a world, 
knowing that it will be succeedod by a new creation. As we 
mark the soft, vari-tinted flush of the trout disappear in the 
eventide, behold the sparkle of the coming glory! © We 
hardly know which to admire the most, the velvet live 
and charming graces of the departing courtier, or the flas 
of the armor plates on the advancing warrior. No doubt 
the bass will prove himself a worthy substitute for his pre- 
decessor, and a candidate for a full legacy of honors.” 

Thursday morning, Sept. 29, at sunrise, the tents were 
struck, and without haste the boats were loaded and moved 
gaily down stream toward Attean Pond. As morning 
advanced a stiff northweast wind came up that made the 
pond quite rough, but the many islands along the route 
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afford.some protection, so it was got over without much dis- 
comfort, a the “thoroughfare” was reached when the 
water was again smooth. The ‘‘Moose Horns” were soon 
repassed, and the sportsmen again came out into the world: 


* With the odors of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadow, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams,”’ 


still clinging to their garments. They went on to Wood 
Pond, which was very rough, for the wind was blowing hard, 
and in crossing the boats took in considerable water, especi- 
ally Cony’s, which was loaded too heavily astern. 

The boats arrived at Moose River bridge about noon, and 
the luggage was carried up the bank by the roadside. The 
boats were washed out and hauled up; the horses were har- 
nessed to the wagon, the boats loaded, the luggage put 
aboard, and the crews jumped to their seats. The horses, 
glad tobe on the road again, bounded away right merrily, 
and the singers cutching the spirit, struck up a lively air, 
and all were ‘‘as happy as clams at high water.” 

A jolly ride of thirty miles through the woods brought 
them to the forks of the Kennebec, where they camped for 
the night. Here they met Mr. King, a gentleman from Con- 
necticut, on his way to Holeb for shooting. He goes there 
in June and October. He said that he caught at Attean 
Falls in one day, last June, one hundred and fifty pounds of 
trout. 

The best way for the public to reach Moose River is to go 
to Skowhegan and take the stage from there to the bridge, 
eighty-five miles. Information in relation to boats and guides 
can be obtained by writing to Joseph Clark, ‘‘The Forks 
Plantation,” or Cyrus Newton or N. Colby, ‘‘Moose River 
Plantation,” Me. 

Bright and early the next morning they were on the road 
again. The weather was delightful, and the party was in 
“high feather.” As the horses went spanking along over 
good roads and amid grand scenery they frequently crossed 
a rushing brook as it went dancing down to the river. 


“I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


The Kennebec Valley is renowned for its beautiful and 
picturesque scenery. No finer visions can be obtained on the 
historic Potomac or romantic Hudson. Whoever rides from 
the Forks to Norridgewock Falls must be impressed with 
the grandeur of the beautiful river, winding among the sur- 
rounding hills; especially if it be when the foliage wears that 
beautiful golden hue peculiar to Maine forests in autumn. 
Such grand and romantic scenery will make the eye of the 
landscape painter flash with delight. 

At Bingham, sixty miles from Augusta, the sportsmer 
found the first telegraph office and sent home their first mes- 
sage: ‘‘We are coming,” and then went dashing after it. A 
long and merry ride brought them, about sunset, to ‘“‘Old 
Indian Point,” at Norridgewock Falls. Here they erected 
their wigwams and camped at the old Indian village, where 
once the Indian warrior wooed his dusky mate. Their sleep 
was sweet and undisturbed by the glare of the tomahawk, or 
war whoop of the red man; for generations ago the Nor- 
ridgewocks had paddled their birch canoes over the river to 
the happy hunting grounds. All that remains of this once 
powerful tribe is now and then astone hatchet or arrow 
head turned up by the ploughshare of the white man; and 
the marble shaft, not far from our modern nimrods’ tents, 
which marks the site of this old Indian village. 

The rising sun ushered in a glorious autumn morning, a 
enuine Indian summer day, and the hunters were soon on 
their journey, bound for home with the same happy exuber- 
ant feeling that had been with them throughout the whole 
trip. ; 

Just as the sun was sinking behind the western hills, 
lighting them up with a blaze of glory, the horses galloped 
into Augusta and landed the sportsmen at home. They felt 
stronger and better for their recreation, and that their lines 
had, indeed, been cast in pleasant places. 

The next day, with browner cheeks and a new stock of 
energy and nerve force, they went about their several voca- 
tions with cheerful looks and merry hearts. Long will they 
remember and talk about this trip to Holeb Falls as an oasis 
in the pathway of life. PISCATOR. 

AueusTa, Me. 


FISHING NEAR BALTIMORE. 


. fishing in this ay the past season has been ex- 

ceptionally good. Rock especially were unusually 
abundant, and [ never knew of such fine catches of this 
splendid fish as were made during September and October 
in nearly all of the rivers accessible to our city. I went 
down the Gunpowder, off Maxwell’s Point, and to other 
locations on that river many times during the summer and 
fall, and on nearly all occasions caught great numbers of 
fine rock and white and yellow perch. The rock all ran 
about the same size and weighed from a pound and a half to 
two pounds. 

On one occasion a friend and myself went down to the 
stone pile at the mouth of the river to fish for white perch. 
We left the bridge at 8 A. M., and had a fine breeze down. 
We made such good time that when we were within a mile 
of the stones I took in all sail and let the boat drift for fear I 
would overrun the bearings. The place is very hard to find, 
being simply the wrecks of two canal boats that were loaded 
with stones for rip-rapping Maxwell’s Foint. They were 
wrecked, and have rotted and fallen to pieces, and the stones 
have fallen dewn. The white perch congregate there in 
ont numbers, and of the biggest kind. as soon as it was 

ght enough to get the bearing I got on the place, and we 
soon had our rods and lines adjusted and hooks baited with 
‘“‘peeler.” For five hours we had all we wanted to do. 

They were there, and we took them in out of the wet. 
The wind died out about 11 o’clock, and as the fish stopped 
biting we made track for home, rowing the eight miles with- 
out any great fatigue. On arriving at the bridge we counted 
out of the boat over three hundred fine large white perch. 

My boat is a daisy. She is 18 feet long on top, built of 
white cedar, sharp at both ends, lateen rigged, and has the 
Atwood centerboard and Lyman’s bow-facing gear. I must 
say for the latter that it is splendid. 

ot all of my trips, however, were as successful as the 
one told of above. One day in November, I sturted down 
the river for Maxweil’s Point with a friend. We had a fine 
whole-sail breeze going down and were soon tied up to one 
of the stakes. After we had been there for balf an hour 
the wind lulled, and suddenly came out from the northwest. 
It blew harder and harder, until it increased toa gale. I 
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ut an additional line over the stake and went.on with the | ember and March. If your t will consult Mr. | the Consul sa 
F m Fish Market, Market, New York City, he gromte 
to the spawn- | the Bay of 
the western 


have a rock,” but my rock turned out to be an enormous nthe By looking up the history of every fish known to |. “There are,” Mr. Ryder continues, “probably no more spots 


fishing. It had been all fishing and no catching so far. = gy et sae ord, ae ane 
ae re i > i j “J | can, if he e some 

Presently my cork disappeared, and I said tomy friend, ‘‘I ea sient A be of in te cen 

eel. I got him into the boat and gave him a stab through 

his spinal column, which quieted him effectually. 

caught another small eel and one catfish. 


our markets it is fo’ that within the last 


marked fluctuations have happened within the last ten 


In the meantime the wind had increased very much, and | for instance, during the winter.of 1874 and 1875 most of the 
there was # bigsea running. I saw we were in a scrape, the | tautog were frozen, but since that time they have been as | Ocean into the country’s best rivers up the Ringkjobe} Bay. 
lenty as ever before known. Cod after 1870 were scarce, but | Shoals of young fry are destroyed by coupling and tra 

esent in such quantities between | nets, while such quantities of both and 


wind blew so hard that it was very risky to attempt to beat 
up against it, and no mortal could have rowed against it. If 
we had let gothe stake and run before it we would have 
landed ten to twelve miles from home in a cattail swamp, 
with our chances for getting on terra firma very uncertain. 
We lay down in the bottom of the boat for a while, hoping | to any ever before 


fore 1878 they were pr 


own. Sque 


that by noon the wind would lull, and were very comforta- | present in Narragansett Bay, and old men used to teil me of | the 


© | have been several periods of plenty and famine, and several 
rked fit _ . aie years, | here, pie anring the 
'y 


Gloucester and Cape Henlopen that fishermen left off taking | caught in the 
them, for the reason they could not get three-fourths of one | the cart-load for manure. the Ringkkjobej market young 
cent per pound for them. Porgies were scarce from 1867 to | salmon trout weighing one-quarter or o 

1873; after 1873 they put in an appearance in quantities equal | & for sale. Ifsuch wasteful and destructive modes of 
emany yearsago were | fi 


(Tan. 26, 1864, 


and this bay’s intimate 


years there | in the kingdom which offer such favorable for the 
salmon trout fisheries as the Skjorn and Rivers, but 
season the fish itself im- 


undreds of nets im ite travels from tho western 


small fish are 


jobej Bay that they are sold to farmers by 
pound are often 


are continued it can only be a question of time when 
eries of the best bays and rivers in Denmark will cease 


ble for the time being. As there was no lull by 1 o’clock, I | taking them by the boat load on fishing grounds where not | to exist. The salmon parks at Ranans, Veile, Ko . . 
dete relaal to risk Sealine eax I asked my friend if he was | one had been taken for years. During 1873 they made their | and at Lundenass in the Skjorn River also obstruct the jour- 


not, I got underway. I first told him to sit still where I put 
him, to hold the sheet in his hand, and let go when I told | can be tol 


him, not to get frightened if the boat laid down. I gave him } striped bass, but it is only a waste of time and your patience 


ra 4 : : ag | appearance, and while that body was present thousands of | neysof the salmon trout. Many perish in these small pits, and 
afraid, knowing he could not swim, and as he said he was See wore iat loot Ghar beting: dalten; Gerrthe veneen taut  {aaananaes are the trout whith . 

did not pay to ice and ship them to market. The same facts | reach their breeding grounds, would fill the rivers and rivulets 
of mackerel, shad, herrings, sheepshead, sea and | with millions of their offsprin 


ch, if allowed unhindered to 


In order to revive the cao trout fisheries of Denmark 


my air cushion to use asa life-preserver. Putting up the | te go over the whole ground, with each fish, although it would | three things, Consul Ryder thinks, are necessary. Th 


mainsail and untying from the stake was but the work of a | not be well to leave out the menhaden in the illustration, for 


minute and away she bounced. Great Cesar, how it did | Without question they were more plenty during 1883 than we 
blow! We did not seem to fei it half as much tied to the | Ver te Phoviling pains asin tibia eibidiieiamieltes tants 
stake as we did under way. Twice on our first tack I thought ixth— no ; 

we were over, the wind blew in furious gusts and came as to what unt Sood Sam feed upon, % will be Sound. thet men- 


quick as a flash. The seas broke all over us, but I held her | fish, and by them only in limited quantities. The truth can 
to it, and after making five tacks reached a landing in satety. | be ascertained to a certainty by examining the food that is in 
. The water was anklé deep in the boat, and we were both | the different fish as they are taken on the fishing grounds, 
drenched to the skin. After getting up we found we had _— ores a made by fishermen as soon as they are 
been watched with much interest by the bridge carpenters, en trom the water. . . 
and Thomas, a veteran fisherman of those parts. Thomas | , sounaluat ane pee, eet — peeenter 
had his large sailboat all ready to come to our rescue, and destoe® thet, I an writing of the full grown meine 
said he did not think it was possible for us to get up. This } When the small menhaden come in from the ocean during the 
is one of the times that I went fishing and didn’t have good | summer months bluefish and squeteague often follow them, 
luck. E. A. R. and instances have been known where millions of barrels, or 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 12. poston a millions if ee were a to grow, have 
erent en destroyed in ninety days in a space of water less than 
Mr. Arruor, der Priisident der Vereinigten Staaten von | twenty-four square miles. ANIEL T. CHURCH. 
Nordamerika, ist bekanntlich cin passionirter Angelfischer, | T'V®®TO’. R.1., Jan. 14, 1884. 
der alljihrlich einige Ferialwochen dazu beniitzt, diesen a 
Sport eifrigst zu betreiben. Es fehlt denn auch keineswegs EUROPEAN SALMON TROUT. 
an Aufmerksamkeiten, die ihm von verschiedenen Seiten | paitor Forest and Stream: 
mit Ricksicht auf diese seine Liebhaberei erwiesen werden. Do any of your readers know anything about the Denmark 
So itberreichten ihm im vorigen Jahre die Angler von Louis- | salmon trout—its habits, etc., whether it takes the fly readily, 
ville cine prachtvoll gearbeitete Rolle aus Silber; heuer | andis y? : 
empfing er erst vor Kurzem von Mr. Proctor Knott, Gou- | The inclosed slip from the report of U. 8. Consul at Copen- 
verneur von Kentucky, einen ausgezeichnet schénen, kost- | bagen, is very interesting and suggests the idea of obtaining 
baren Angelstock. Als vor einigen Tagen in einem Kreise | 94 from these salmon trout = ae our “rivers and rivu- 
von Journalisten in New York die Frage aufgeworfen und | '¢ts,” where we have now only brook trout of a few ounces 
oes seit : . ge aulgeworten (or pounds weight semi-occasionally) instead of 18 to 30 pounds 
discutirt wurde, welche Stellung vorzuziehen sei, die des| weight. There must be many kinds of trout in Europe (like 
Priisidenten der Vereinigten Staaten oder die des Heraus- | the Denmark trout and Thames trout) which grow very large 
gebers und Chefredacteurs eines grossen Blattes, einigten | and would be a very valuable addition to our limiied species. 
sich die meisten Anwesenden in bekannter Bescheidenheit | Professor Baird might get some ova in exchange for the sal- 
dahin, dass die letztere Stellung die weit wichtigere und | mon eggs he has so generously sent to Europe. 
bedeutendere sei. Nur ein alterer Journalist [vide Forest | Perhaps your re ’b lication of this article may be the means 
ND STREAM, Nov. 1, 1883] der selbst gerne den Angelsport | f Starting the ball by creating more general interest in the 


betriebe, wenn es ihm nicht an Zeit hierzu mangelte, sagte Orr following is the slip referred to: Ramus. 
kopfschiittelnd: ‘Eines haven wir aber doch vergessen in WasHINGTON, Jan. 5.—Mr. Henry B. Ryder, United States 
Erwiigung zu ziehen; der Prisident kann fischen gehen und | Consul at Copenhagen, has prepared an interesting report 
wir nicht—am Ende ist seine Stellung doch der unserigen | upon the salmon trout fisheries of Denmark, which [ just 
vorzuzichen.”—Adlgemeine Sport Zeitung. been received by Secretary of State _ Frelinghuysen. e 
salmon trout occupies a prominent position in the waters of 
- . s Denmark, Mr. Ryder says, and among its peculiarities is the 
ForEIGN FisHes AT FULTON MARKET.—Mr. Blackford | fact that although in its primordial state it is a salt water fish 
has received live specimens of tench and gudgeons recently | it is found equally wa in brackish or fresh water. The 








brought from France. He has also some fine specimens of | salmon trout is remarkable for its fbeauty, its rapidity of 
live rainbow trout from the ponds of the South Side Sports- | Motion, and its strength of tail, which enables it to leap ten or 
man’s Club of Long Island. These fish are only eighteen | *Welve feet above the surface of the water. It stays a long 
ae : fae eee : time in the bays and river mouths during its stages of growth 
months old, and are about ten inches long, and will prob- | 314 ret wale. to the spot . it ha ? 
ably weigh over a quarter of a pound each. : rein habits inake the’ fish TF i 
awna 5 These habits make the fish an object of special interest to the 
lovers of piseatorial sport as well as those who live by fishing. 
— _se trout, = an ene is a bastard of the salmon. 

“4 , e re mon fishing, Mr. Ryder says, is carried on solel 
ffi isheultur 6. on the island of Bornholm. It is only in exceptional cases that 
a large number of salmon follow in company with the salmon 
net —e these, ene ~ se Sennen nO tad the 
s and river mouths, and they are then caught at Friesen- 

THE MENHADEN QUESTION. a a & 

Editor Forest and Stream: As a proof that salmon are not dwellers in bays of brackish 
Your correspondent who gives his ideas of the menhaden | water and broad river mouths, Mr. Ryder states that they 
fishery in your issue of Jan. 10 is wide from the facts. have never been found with eggs at the time of capture, while 
First—Menhaden don’t now, nor never did, occupy the | the salmon troutevery year seeks these places to deposit their 
whole coast from Maine to North Carolina. Itis one of their | spawn. The real salmon in the breeding season travels north- 
habits, or laws, to locate in large bodies on certain limited | ward along the Swedish, Finland, Norwegian and Iceland 
portions of our coast, leaving the largest part entirely free | coasts. The salmon trout are unusually fleshy and afford an 
from their presence, and in my ten years, or more, experience | excellent and nutritious food. The larger fish, weighing from 
as ashore fisherman I never saw any menhaden located for | 16 to 30 pounds, are frequently dried and smoked and passed 
the season between Seaconnet and Cuttyhunk, or between | off in trade assalmon. The smaller trout are gene sold 
Cuttyhunk and Cape Malabar. From 1860 to 1863 I fished for | on the spot, in a fresh state, at prices varying from 17 to 30 
tautog between Gay Head and Holmes Hole two months in | cents per pound. The salmon trout, to use Consul Ryder’s ex- 
each year, and during that time large —— of striped ion, generates prodigiously, an 18-pound fish often yield- 

bass came under my observation, and I caught some with | ing from 12,000 to 14,000 eggs. It grows rapidly, increasin; 

crab bait, one of which weighed 52 pounds, but during all that | about a pound a year, and travels intothe remotest rivers an 
time I did not see a menhaden in that vicinity. rivulets. From this it can be understood why the salmon 
Second—Our coast fish, tautog, squeteague, porgies, cod, | trout occupies its prominent position in Denmark, not only on 
mackerel, striped and sea bass, do not feed on menhaden, and | account of the home market, but also as an article of export, 
are never found seeking them for food; if by chance a school | there being a great demand for it, especially from Germany. 
of menhaden should be in the vicinity of large striped bass Mr. Ryder says that while there of late years been a 
probably they wood feed on them, but there is no truth in | marked decline in all descriptions of fish in Denmark waters, 
the theory often advanced that ace bass make it their } this is especially true of the salmon trout. Two hundred or 
business to follow and feed on menhaden. For instance, Nar- | 300 years ago fish was found in great. abundance, and trout of 
ragansett Bay usually, during the bass season, contains | twenty to thirty pounds weight could be bought for three or 
plenty of menhaden and they are usually located between | four cents each. The fishermen had to drive round to the pro- 
Newport and Providence, and between Seaconnet and Fall | vincial towns and the interior of the country to dispose of 
River, while the home of the striped bass is between Seacon- | their catches. Every rivulet swarmed with salmon trout, and 
net and Brenton’s Reef, but I have yet to learn that they ever | from October until far into December they could be taken 
left their regular grounds to feed on menhaden, and I have | from the banks of rivers by the thousands with nets or lines. 
questioned some ofthe oldest menhaden fishermen if they | Not more than fifty or sixty years ago such large catehes were 
ever caught a striped bass inside the mouth of Narragansett | made at Oregaard’s Mills, near Mariager Bay, that fishermen 
Bay in a menhaden seine and they all answer ‘‘not one.” Our |, had to go among the peasants to get rid of their fish. In ac- 
fishermen have taken this season between Cape Cod and the | counting for the recent rapid falling off in the supply of sal- 
capes of the Delaware ten thousand tons of menhaden, and in | mon trout Mr. Ryder points out that the people now find em- 
taking them they caught one striped bass andJess than three —— in other occupations more suited to the age than 
tons of bluefish, which is popularly supposed to live on menha- hing: that the means of communication have been im- 
den. j E R proved; that there is a larger home consumption, and that 
Third—Being in the fresh fish business myself for the last | there is a steadily increasingdemandforexport. The absence 
twenty-five years, I can give your correspondent some facts | of special laws and regulations for the protection of the fish- 
of interest to him. One is, that there isno scarcity of fresh | eries against wanton waste, and the considerable profits real- 
fish on our coast, and that the price paid me during seasons of | ized from these sources in recent yearshave, Mr. Ryder thinks 
1882 and 1883 for porgies delivered in Philadelphia and New | induced many.persons to take part in the fishing in bays and 


York did not average 2}¢ cents per pound, and for tautog less | rivers until it has been reduved to a system of wanton de- 
than two cents with instructions from dealers to send as few | struction. In many places during the spawning season traw!l- | 
as possible. Porgies between the years of 1867 and 1870 went | ing nets and other modes of capture are employed, and every- 
from 15 cents per barrel to $5 per barrel at wholesale, and the | thing that comes to the nets, large or small, is welcome. Not 
wholesale prise in New York and Philadelphia was over six | only is there a great destruction of the young trout, but the 
cents per pound. It was then that a crusade was made against | larger fish are taken before they have time to deposit their 
trap-fishing for the reason, as it wasalleged, that they had de- sperm, Thus year by year the supply is diminished. At Ore- 
stroyed the porgie, but free fishing had its way, and during | g: ills, 1860, there were taken 1,850 pounds of salmon 
1874 porgies made their appearance in quantities large enough | trout. In’1873, 836.pounds were taken, and Jast year the catch 
to suit every one. : fell to only 408 pounds. The same falling off is noticed on the 

Fourth-~Menvhaden do not spawn, as is generally supposed, 
on this coast. between April and July, but.atsea-between Nov- 





year have: given-a-very 





haden is hardly ever eaten by any of them except the blue- | subjected to an 


River.-- Strange to say, the salmon trout fisheries’this-| once. wal: very, unmistaka! 
result, and it is not improbable, snois bento und reported ie to the bouse girl, who 


e salmon 
ks and all special inclosed spots should be abolished and 
en up by the State, allowing compensation; in the spawn- 

ing season—Oct. 1 to Dec. 15—all trout fishing with nets, 
ground tackle, or the like, in the bays, rivers, and rivulets 
should be ay prohibited, and the trout fishing should be 
carried on in conformity with special rules 
and regulations. If such measures can be fairly carried out 
for four or five years, the Consul thinks, it may be hoped that 
the water courses of the kingdom may once more filled 
with miliions of salmon trout. 
’ (Our readers should not confound’ this fish with our lake 
trout, which is often called salmon trout, for it differs both 
in habits and structure. It is the Salmo trutta of Lin- 
neeus, the lachs-forelle or see-forelle of the Germans, and is 
variously called sea trout, salmon trout, and, perhaps, bull 
trout, in England, there being several species bearing the 
latter name in that country. If the fish is a hybrid, as Mr. 
Ryder thinks, it is at least a fertile one, and would, as our 
correspondent suggests, be valuable for our rivers and estu- 
aries. ] 


SPAWNING OF RAINBOW TROUT.—This trout, S. iridea, 
spawnsin early spring, about March and April, or late in 

ebruary, in its native waters of California. At the ponds of 
the U. 8. Fish Commission at Northville, Mich., and in the 
ponds of the N. Y, Fish Commission, at Caledonia, they spawn 
in February and March, and show a disposition to spawn a 
little earlier each year. On Long Island, at the ponds of the 
South Side Club, we are informed by President Benkard, this 
fish has developed into a winter spawner. They took eggs of 
the rainbow trout on Dec. 22, this winter. 


Che Zennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association’s Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cincinnati March 4, 5,6 and 7.—Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, 
Address care of B. Kittredge & Co. 

New Haven (Conn.) Dog Show.—March 12, 13 and 14, 

Dominion Kennel Club.—Second Annual Show. Horticultural Gar- 
dens, Toronto, March 26, 27 and 28. 


A. K. R.- 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
‘“‘American Kennel Register,’’ P.O. Box 28382, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 744, 


MASTIFF TEMPERAMENT AND PECULIARITIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As it seems to be rather the one narrate long stories of 
our dogs, I am tempted to write what I have-noted of mastiffs, 
and ‘‘honest Injun,” I do not do it to glorify my own dogs, but 
in the hopes of calling out the observations and experiences 
of other mastiff breeders, fanciers and admirers. First I will 
take my Gipsey. Now to be honest | suppose a fancier would 
estimate her to be worth fifty cents, as she is snipe-headed, 
cow-hocked and ring-tailed. But for usefulness, well, wait 
until I get through. Once a farmer brought me a load of hay, 
about a week after I had received Seer from England; she 
paid no attention to him until he undertook to — the hay 
pole back on his wagon after he had unloaded, but she 
would have none of that, and growled at him every time he 
undertook to touch it; but when my driver come round and 
took hold of the pole she paid no more attention to it, and 
marched off. She will follow a stranger all over my grounds 
wagging her tail, but if he picks up even a chip, then comes 
her * I was sitting on the edge of a shallow ditch, with 
my feet on the bottom of it, watching a man digging it out, 
when as he was shoveling out the bottom, it occurred to Gipsey 
that his pushing of the shovel was suspiciously like striking at 
me, so up she jumped and running round behind him, made 
motions at biting his legs. My good friend, Mr. James Wat- 
son, was looking at another of my bitches one day, and Gipse 
had just had a canine investigation of him and had conclude 
he was all right, when he took out a knife and began to scrape 
at some scurf on the head of the other bitch, then she jumped 
up, barked and started to investigate; when he put away the 
knife she retired and laid down, but kept a sharp watch on 
his movements for some time. 

Our femininities generally take her along when they go to 
church in the evening, as the road is somewhat long and 
lonely; arriving there they chain her to the fence with a chain 
about as heavy as a watch-chain, and there she lies until after 
service, when being loosened she starts home with her charge. 
She will scout round, near by and out of sight; but the mo- 
ment she hears a footstep anywhere near, she draws alongside 
her charge, and will keep between the approaching y and 
whoever she has under her wing. Once a young fool under- 
took to her quality by lightly striking at a girl she had 
thus in ¢ . She resented the first attempt by a sharp 
growl and showing of teeth; but the fool could not take Wwarn- 
ing and repeated it, when she aprene him and knocked him 
down in a icularly fine mud hole, and stood over him 
growling until the girl called him off, and then she growled at 
the offender as long as he remained in sight. Once she missed 
her charge by their taking a new path, but, nevertheless, she 
proceeded to church and waited there until service was over. 
An old woman had been working at our house for several 
weeks, and Gipsey had come to consider her a member of the 
family; when she left, and after an absence of a week came 
back to get some vegetables, the house girl knowing that Gip- 
sey knew the old woman perfectly, showed her the way to 
the gordon -_ Rs _ — i pe rag saw her —s 
toma an i em er basket, vetoed. 

ee bly. The. old}: weman. went 
laughed 
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_ Du Vernet’s Lion has no chance as a guard, as he is kept at 





FOREST AND STREAM. 






































































































CINCINNATI DOG SHOW. 


woman, picked a few tomatoesand them ‘et, | Editor Forest and Stream: 

when Gipsey considered it was no furtlcr eowoern of hers: but} It has now been definitely decided to_give a show of dogs 

when the old woman went to another re net gam in tha Gueee City of the West, on h 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
' her | The locality selected is Melodian Hall, a capital place for the 


urpose, and as this is the first show ever held in Cincinnati, 
tee is no doubt of it being a d success, especially as it 
has the <— of the most influential gentlemen in Cincin- 
nati, including —_ members of the famous Cuvier Club, 
who will assist by all in their power to make it a success. The 
“prizes are-all guaranteed to be paid in full. The railroad ar- 
-rangements will be very satisfactory to all exhibitors. It is 


is attentioa, he will wl and pp al¥ further 
movements, except toward. t is bois- |:to-be. hoped that owners of dogs will send their best dogs. so 
terous, Tiny will 3 By way, this | as to. make this, the first show, a great success. What Cin- 
down must be a.comfton of: as four | cinnati wantsis a first-class bench show, and none other will 
of mine do’ it, and “M, B. WynnjEsq.,‘of* says*the | suit them. To insure this object the non-sporting dogs must 


_be well represented, and as Cincinnati is so centrally located, 
the show of those dogs from ail parts of the country should be 


The premium lists will be ready next week, and can be 
obtained by addressing me, care of B. Kittridge & Co., Box 
1,405, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The judges are Major J. M. Taylor, of Lexington, Ky.. who 
will judge all classes of setters and pointers, and Mr. James 






















































































common, that they always give wart re | Mortimer, of New York city, who will judge mastiffs, New- 
they will attack, and even then attack wi ging reluct- | foundlands, greyhounds, beagles, fox-terriers, collies, and all 
—_ I — — aor the others.to. " persons coins caer eepeporting dogs. Por foxhounds Major Taylor and 

place by the eoat tail, withbad.-results for : rti ill judge together. HAS. LINCOLN, Supt. 
the coat. Mr. Deland’s:Bayard will fot lot a r go: out ee ee ° 
of the room where’ his master has been uh master re- ST. JOHN DOG SHOW 


turns. Dr. Alsop’s Boadicea is another‘rare watch. She was 
here last spring and..was kept at, the same place that Mr. 
Graham kept his dogs, but she considered the rest as of no 
account, and constituted herself inspector of the premises. 
How she arrived at her conclusions as to:-who-had_ business 
there and who had not, I never could determine, but: she did, 
and never made a mistake. She was perfectly tolerant of 
visitors, but had no use for mere idle curiosity-seekers. Any- 
thing like sparring or rough play in her neighborhood met 
with her mstant veto. 

Mr. Lee’s Turk has an odd trick; if he sees a stranger tak- 
ing anything from his master’s place he will endeavor to take 
the thing away instead of taking hold of the person. Mr. 


— show opened successfully on Weduesday, the 16th 
inst., with a fair complement of dogs in their different 
varieties, the quality naturally not being up to the standard 
of bench shows in the larger cities of the States, but still good. 
Fine weather favored the exhibition, and the attendance was 
more than gratifying. The arrangement of the stalisin the 
halls set apart can be highly praised, and from the financial 
record it would seem fair to bid the future success of the en- 
terprising association.’ Mr. Walton, of Boston, was an efficient 
judge, and showed good judgment in the larger classes. 

In the mastiff class, though small, there was a fine, hand- 
some, imported dog, the rest being of little account. St. Ber- 
nards were represented by a nice one in Mr. F. N. Daniel’s 
dog; from an Albany (N. Y.) kennel. Newfoundlands were 
well represented acess, the judging in this lot being very 
difficult. Mr. Hazen’s dog was’elected, being duly honored. 

The Ss were scarce, only one being entered, a very 
superior dog lately imported from England by A. 8S. Benn. 
Deerhounds, as has always been the case in this city, showed 
up well althoygh a small class. Dr. Berryman carried the 
award, which was well-deserved, the others were also good. 
Pointers certainly should have been better; Holstead’s was a 
good representative, but too highly spoken of, the judge plac- 
ing him on a _ with Sensation, in which I cannot by a “‘jug 
full” agree. English setters were nothing outside of Almon’s 
and. Inman’s half Laveracks, which took first and second 
respectively. Abby, also owned by the latter, getting her 
deserts as the best bitch. Gordons were poor, and need no 
comment. Irish, represented by Sturdee in dogs and Eagan 
of Halifax in bitches were only fair specimens. 

In retrieving spaniels tliere were two good ones from su- 
perior stock; had it not been from ‘Almon’s being debarred 
on account of disease, would have been a hard fight, otherwise 
duly awarded. In class 15, Clumbers, we had Eagan’s prize 
winner from New York, besides other dogs from his stock, 
which, of course, made the class a superior one. Field spani- 
els comprised a lot of dogs. The judging in this class could 
hardly be called satisfactory, but I doubt not that Armstrong’s 
was properly first, the other honors being placed wrong. Mor- 
risey’s cockers were well deserving of what they got, the dog 
and pup being specially good; the class was well represente 
throughout. As these latter two classes comprise the 
favorite sporting dogs of this section, it would 
not be wrong to say that they contain the pure 
breed, and blood essential. Foxhounds, only two and 
poor. : Beagles, one, and not up to the standard. Dachshunde, 
one and not pure. Fox-terriers, a small class, but a nice look- 
ing lot, McLaren’s duly getting best bitch and special for the 
elass. Thorne’s, asa dog, wasa good one. Collies were cer- 
tainly up tostandard both ins.nooth and rough-coated, Kaye’s 
bitch.and Damery’s dog deserving special notice. Bull-terriers: 
Col. Blaine’s.lot of dogs, bitches and puppies, certainly are 
beauties; he has made his reputation, but I should like to see 
them entered in the States. The small terriers and fancy 
dogs, though in some cases fair, and the miscellaneous class 
can go without comment. The cat show in connection with 
above, though not wonderful in numbers, comprised all kinds, 
good, bad and indifferent, but added considerably to the re- 
ceipts and success of the all-round ore exhibition. The 
following are the awards and specials: 

AWARDS. 

Class 1.—Mastiff dog, J. Murray Kay, ist;do puppy, A. C. Fair- 
weather, ist; A. McLean for 2d; do, bitch puppy, H. W. Wilson, 2d. 

Glass 2—St. Bernard dogs (rough long coat), L. H. Vaughan, 2d: 
do bitch, W. R: Purchase, 2d; (smooth-coat dog), ’. W. Daniel, 1st; do 
puppy, H. 8S. MeLaughlin, 1st; John Thompson, 2d. 

lass 38--Newfoundland dogs—F. Bi Hazen, Ist; C.. Reynolds, 2d; 
Gen. Warner, 3d. Do bitches—Thos. Cullinan, 1st; William Holman, 
2d; — Blackall, 3d; do dog puppy, H.S. Miller, ist; H. R. Me- 


» 2d. 

Class 6—Greyhounds—dogs, A. Shirley Benn, 1st; (very fine). 

Class 7—Deerhounds—bitch, J. Berryman, M. D., ist; A. W. Magee, 
2d; do dog puppy, J. Berryman, M. D., 1st;do bitch puppy, J. Berry- 
man, M. D., ist. 

Class 8—Pointers—Dog, A. E. Holstead, ist; L. T. McEvoy, 2d; do 
bitch, J. C.. Johnston, ist; A. W. Howe, 2d. 

Class 9—English Setter Dogs—L. J. Almen, 1st; H. Inman. 2d; do. 
ee H. Inman, ist; do. dog puppy, H. E. Howard, ist, E. J. Harri- 
son, 2d. 

Class 10—Gordon Setter—Dog, E. O’Shaughnessey, ist; do. bitch, 
J. H. Pullen, 1st; do. bitch pups, R. M. Gibson, ist; Gen. Warner, 21. 

Class 11—Irish Setter Dogs—H. L. Sturdee, ist; A. E. Holstead, 
Moncton, 2d; do. bitches, Thomas J. Egan, Halifax, 1st; Robert 
Blackall. 2d; do. bitch puppy, Robert Blackall, 1st. 

Class 183—Irish Water Spaniel Dog—George Hatt, Jr., ist (excellent); 
Miss Dunlop. 2d; do. bitch, R. S. Sheraton, Ist. 

Class 14— trieving Spaniel Dog—R. R. Patchell, 1st; do. bitch, 
James Sullivan, 2d. 

Class 15-— Clumber Spaniels—William Ellis, St. Martins, ist; bitch, 
Thomas J. Egan, Halifax, 1st; A. O. Earle, 2d. 

@lass 16—Coekers—C. D. Morrisey, 1st; W. F. Danaher, recom- 
mended ial diploma, entered wrong class, should be held; bitch, 
J. McB. Morrison, 1st; E. LeRoi Willis, 2d; dog puppies, C. D. 
Morrisey. 1st; bitch puppies, F. McGuire, ist. 

Class 17—Field Spaniels—John R. Armstrong, ist; H. L. Sturdee, 
2d; bitch, Geo. Emery. 1st. 

Glass 18—Foxhound—A. E. Holstead, Moncton, 1st for bitch; Wm. 


Melliday, dog pu , Ist. 

Class 19— 2 ee A. Dinsmore, Ist for bitch. 
~ Class 21—Dachshunde—W. L. Busby, Ist. 

Class 22—Fox-Terriers—W. H. Thorne, Ist; W. Carnall, 2d; bitch, J. 
S. Maclaren, ist. 

Class 28—Collies—John Damery, Ist; T. W. Magee, 2d: A. S. Benn, 
3d; bitch, F. W. Kaye, 1st; Geo. Saunderson, Moncton, 2d; T. Murphy, 
a@ smooth-coated, wrong class, recommended for diploma; dog pup- 
pics, Jcsenh Hayes, Ist; E. Willis, 2d; bitch puppies, Joseph Hayes, 

: 


Class 24—Dalmatian Dog—David H. King, Ist. 

Class 25—Pug Dog—James Griffith, ist; F. P. Magee, 2d; do. bitch, 
Frank McGuire, ist; P.. McCart, 2d; do. dog puppy, Frank McGuire, 
1st; do. bitch y,J. F. Fraser, 1st. 

Class erriers—Col. Blaine, Ist; J. Williams, 2d; bitch, Col. 
Blaine; 1st; W. A. Pattison, 2d. 

“Class 27=Skye Terriers—Prick-eared, Geo. Saunderson, of Moncton, 
1st: Bannspsiae 405 apo cared bitch, Alfred Morrisey, Ist. 

Class 29- Terriers—H. Payne, Ist; bitch, Dock Reed, Ist. 

audTan—A. Blaine, dog, ist; T. Brown, 2d; bitch, 


Zedicshire tegrier doge- 1st; T. A: Vaughan, 
iteh, John: A Nar tet; Chas. Busta ach o"dog puppy, #. W: 


the Cunard decks in Boston;,where so many in and out all 
the time that he can hardly tell who has rights and who has 
not, but his keeper says he is around at night, and I will 
warrant him a genuine mastiff watch from one trick I saw 
himdo. He will tumble a dog over'that is big enough tobe 
worth his notice, and stand over him growling without bit- 
ing him (if it were not for “puffing” I would say something 
about this dog). Another peculiarity I have noticed in most 
mastiffs is that they do not seem to understand being ‘‘set 
on.” You may hiss or “sick” until you are hoarse, but no 
attention will he pay unless a case arises that he considers 
worthy of his attention, then he needs no urging from any- 
body. Ofcourse I speak of the mastiff when raised around 
a house in company with people and left to his natural devel- 
opment. If bred in a kennel, unaccustomed to company, the 
chances are he will not know his business, orif regularly 
trained he may develop-almost anything. 

Now, if FoREST AND STREAM will spare the space, I call on 
other lovers of the breed to give their experience, but before I 
close I would say that the stuff one sometime sees, that a bad- 
tempered mastiff must be a mongrel, is all “‘rot.” Giomey and 
her offspring are all —- in temper, and she is by apps, 
who was by Green’s Monarchex Duchess (2,365) a sister of Mrs. 
Rawlinson’s Countess, and her offspring were by a son of this 
same Marquis. Now he is as savage asa devil, perfectly un- 
manageable, will kill sheep and hold his grip like a bul dog, 
and higher breeding than his is not to be found in mastiff 
pedigrees. The truth seems to be that while gentleness is the 
usual character of the mastiff, you will occasionally find a 
coward, a savage, or a fool. W. WaDE. 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 15. 


A CHALLENGE TO LARGE POINTERS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the above heading there a; ed two weeks ago ina 
contemporary a challenge from Mr. Geo. W. Fisher, who thinks 
that he owns the best looking large size pointer in America. 
Now, I own a dog, which, in my humble opinion, is a good 
one, the best living, and so I cheerfully accept Mr. Fisher’s 
challenge, and will show Beaufort against his dog for one 
thousand dollars aside. If the stakes are not sufficiently high 
they shall be increased to meet Mr. Fisher’s requirements. 

I am quite willing for King Bow or ‘‘any other” pointer in 
the country to enter the arena, and it can then be settled which 
ee? 7 the ‘fittest model for an artist’s brush or a sculptor’s 
Cc bl 

For judge I shall require a thorough practical man, who has 
had a large experience both as breeder and exhibitor, and 
whose integrity has never been questioned. 

{t will bea great pleasure to me, as an old breeder of pointers, 
to see so perfect a specimen as Icicle, who, according to des- 
cription, is faultless. Such dogs are indeed rare, and it has 
not heretofore been my good fortune to have either seen or 
heard of one. CHARLES H. Mason. 


New Yorks, Jan. 21. 
A WELL DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 


NUMBER of gentlemen who took an active part in the 
late bench show held in this city, and other prominent 
dog fanciers, assembled at the London House, for the purpose 
of acknowledging the services of Mr. John Puddicombe, the 
secretary, ina suitable manner. There were present at the 
supper Messrs. T. H. Smallman, A. G. Chisholm, 8S. Turner, 
W. oe idge, Dr. Niven and others. Dr. Niven occupied the 
chair, an | ew ny Mr. Puddicombe, on behalf of the guar- 
antors of the bench show, with a magnificent silver water 
pitcher, and the following address: 
To Mr. John Puddicombe: 

We have met here to night to express to you publicly what 
we all think of the manner in which you have ——— the 
very tedious, perplexing, and onerous duties of Secretary of 
the late bench show, held in London, and to thank you col- 
lectively as well as individually for your attention to. our 
interests. Without your very able and unremitting assistance 
— a — of on in me pe ae — of 

eing able to show a surplus we wo ve @ very large 
deficit to groan over; as it is, we, the guarantors are jubilant, 
and it affords us very much pleasure indeed to be able, in 
some slight manner, to —— to you our admiration of your 
exceedingly courteous and efficient services to us. Allow me 
in the name of the guarantors of the late bench show to = 
sent to you this water pitcher. It is our est Hope t 
you, Mr. Puddicombe, and your’ family, mar long. per- 
mitted to engage among us at. this..féstive season which: we 
are just celebrating. ‘thanking you for all your ay 
kindness and hoping wé;may-count on your technical as well 
as able assistance should- mn give a bench Show we 
remain always your indebted friends, the ee s the 


Mr. Puddicombe suitably replied. or 
The ——. resolation,’ moved by T. H. Smallman, 
A. G. Chi carried. 


seconded b isholm, was- 

That the hest:thanks of the: cetnmittee of the: late bench 
show, held in London; aredue and are hereby tendered to: Mr. 
Chas. Li the very able and successful manner in 
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Class 34—Toy terrier dogs—Thos. McBrine, Ist; do bitch, E. LeR. 


Willis, 1st; do biteh puppy, R. D. Damery, Ist. 


Miscellaneous—Herman Ahlbolm, Spanish poodle, Ist; C. D. Mor- 
risey, retriever, Ist; A. Downs, Russian poodle, Ist and 2d; Wm. 


Bartley, Japanese pug, Ist; Chas. Pope, Scotch terriers, Ist and 2d; 
John Ryan, Irish terrier, 2d; Wm. Campbell, Irish terrier, 1st; J. C. 


Pope. Halitax, English retriever, ist. 
Class 37—Japanese Spaniel—F. McMann, 1st. 
Class 88—Italian Greyhound—Samuel Blaine, 1st. 


o 


Russian Poodle Pup—A. Downs, Halifax, Ist and 2d, for dog and 


bitch. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Best Mastiff—Jas. Murray (Kay). 
Best St. Beina d—F. W. Daniel. 
Best Newfoundland—F. B. Hazen. 
Best Greyhound—A. 8S. Benn. 
Best Deerhound—John Berryman, M. D. 
Best Pointer—A. E. Holstead. 
Best English Setter—L. J. Almon. 
Best Gordon Setter—E, O’Shaughnessy. 
Best Irish Setter—H. L. Sturdee. 
Best Water Spaniel—Geo. Hatt, Jr. 
Best Clumber Spaniel—T. J. Eagan. 
Best Cocker “paniel—C. D. Morrisey. 
Best Field Sp.niel— J. R. Armstrong. 
Best Foxhound—A. E. Holstead. 
Best Dachshund—W. L. Busby. 
Best Fox Terrier—J. S. Maclaren. 
Best Collie—John Damery. 
Best Bull-Terrier—A. Blaine. 
Best Syke Terrier—George Saunderson. 
Best Skye Terrier (drop-eared)—Alfred Morrisey. 
Best Black and Tan Terrier—A. Blaine. 
Kest Yorkshire Terrier—Chas. Bustin. 
Best Toy Terrier—E. LeRoi Willis. 
Best Italian Greyhound—S. Blaine. 
Best Pug—Jas. Griffiths. 
Best in the miscellaneous class—W. Campbell. 
Best Litter Puppies—A. Biaine. 


Best dog in the largest class—A. Blaine, bull-terrier. 


Best dog, bitch, dog or bitch puppy (any variety) in the exhibition 


—A. 3S. Benn, English greyhound. 


CANADIAN KENNEL CLUB.—We have received a brief 
dispatch from Toronto, announcing that the show of the Do- 
minion Kennel Club will surely be held there at the end of 
March. The Toronto Mail afew days ago, said Mr. C. Gre- 
ville Harston, who has promised to undertake the work of 
secretary, in connection with the coming bench show in To- 
routo of the Dominion Kennel Club, has been offered the 


pavilion in the Horticultural Gardens for the show for three 
days for $300. The dates offered are March 26, 27 and 28, 


A 


meeting will shortly be called in the city to open a guarantee 
fund, as the Kennel Club is not in a position to take any risk, 
and, meanwhile, Mr. Harston has gone to Ottawa to consult 
the executive of the club. Thereseems to be fears that the 
figure named by the managers of the Horticultural Gardens is 
too high. Of course, the Kennel Club know their own busi- 
ness best. We hope that they will see their way clear to tak- 
ing the pavilion, and it is the opinion of a good many people 
interested in the show that it will pay the club better to give 
$300 for the pavilion than to take any other place in Toronto 
for nothing. {The Horticultural Gardens building is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, and is in an excellent locationi.] 





NEW HAVEN BENCH SHOW.—New Haven, Conn., Jan. 19. 
—The first annual bench show of the New Haven Kennel Club 
will be hed in this city, in the Second Regiment Armory, on 
Meadow street, March 12, 13 and 14. The armory is one of the 
largest halls in the country, -is on the ground floor, and is well 
ventilated, etc. A good yard is attached, giving a chance to 
exercise dogs. For entry blanks and preliminary catalogue 
of classes, prizes, judges, etc., address Edward 8. Porter, Sec- 


retary, post-office box 657. 


ABSENCE.—Owing to the continued absence of the kennel 


editor, who is confined to the house by sickness, several com- 
munications remain unattended to. We beg the indulgence of 
our friends, and assure all that their wants shall be attended 


to at the earliest possible moment. 





KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. 


To msure 


publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 


ticulars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 


of death. 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on ore side of 


paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
ke See instructions at head of this column. 


Dot and Dime. By Mr. S. T. Allen, Warren, Pa., for lemon and 
white aud liver and white cocker spaniel dogs, whelped Nov, 8, 1883, 


by Colonel Stubbs out of Beauty. 


Pocahontas. By Mr, Luke White, Bridgeport, Ct., for lemon and 
white pointer bitch, whelped Aug. 19, 1883, by champion Tramp out 


of champion Grace. 


Virginia. By Mr. Luke White, Bridgeport, Ct., for lemon and 
white ticked pointer bitch,whelped Aug. 19, 1883, by champion Tramp 


out of champion Grace. 


Tempo. By Mr. Luke White, Bridgeport, Ct., for lemon and white 
pointer dog, whelped Aug. 19, 1882, by champion Tramp out of cham- 


pion Grace. 


Rose of Kilarney. By Mr. Luke White, Bridgeport, Ct., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped Aug. 25, 1883, by Kilarney out of Lill LiT. 

Montreux. By Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., for smooth- 
coated orange tawny, perfect white markings, six toes on each hind 
foot, St. Bernard dog. whelped Nov., 28, 1883, by Alp I. (A.K.R. 705) 


out of Brenner (A.K.R. 705). 


La Belle Creole. By Mr. J. A. Hoffar,Washingion, D. C., for lemon 
and white English setter bitch, by Frank (Frank—Sis II.) out of 


Burche’s Victoria (Warwic—Belle). 


Meggie. By Mr. J. W. Trantum, Middletown, Ct., for red Irish set- 
ter bitch, by champion Elcho out of champion Meg (Elcho—Rose). 

Brokenhurst Jim. By Mr. J. H. W. Peploe, Germantown, Md., 
for black and white fox-terrier dog, whelped July, 1883, by Broken- 


hurst Joe out of Rutherfurd’s Swansdown. 


Daisey. By Mr. Henry Strecker, Harmar, O., for white, black and 
tan ticked beagle bitch, whelped Aug. 2, 1883, by Spottie (Lee—Maud) 


out of Sara (Rattler—Fan). 


Rex. By Mr. C. P. Williams, New Preston, Ct., for Irish setter dog, 
whelped Feb. 2, 1883, by Chief (A.K.R. 231) out of Biddy (Dash— 


Bell) 


Duke of Athol. By Mr. Frank P. Allen, Wortendyke, N. J., 


for 


black and white collie dog, whelped Oct. 14, 1883, by imported Garry 


out of Flossie (Laddie—Wylie). 
Roland, Raglan. Raleigh, Redwold and Regent. 


By Riverview 


Kennels, Clinton, Mass., for mastiff dog puppies, by Agrippa (A.K.R. 


449) out of Rena (A.K.R. 262). 


Regie. By Riverview Kennels, Clinton, Mass., for bitch puppy, by 


Agrippa (A.K.R. 449) out of Rena (A.K.R. 262). 
BRED. 
(2 See instructions at head of this column. 


Daisy—Young Teby. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) 
ore pug bitch Daisy (A.K.R. 468) to their imported Young Toby 
(A.K. 


R. 478), Jam. 5. 


Brunhild—Cesar. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) 
smooth-coated. tawny brindle. perfect markings, St. Bernard bitch 
Brunhild (A.K.R. 28) to their imported rough-coated St. Bernard dog 


Ceesar (A.K.R. 22) 


Nun—Cesar. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) rough- 
coated; fawn, white points, St. Bernard bitch Nun (A.K.R. 24) to their 


imported rough-coated St. Bernard dog Cesar (A.K.R. 22). 


Romaine—Nimrod. The Ashmont Kennel’s (Dorchester, Mass.) 
Irish setter bitch Romaine (A.K.R. 638) to their champion Nim- 


red 
rod (A.K.R. 631), Jan. 12. 


nche Lewis—Ted Poel. Mr. Waiter B. Peet’s English set- 


fe bitch Blanche Lewis (A.K. 


)to his Ted Liewellyn (A. 


-R. 599), 


a acne 
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Fraulein Waldeck—Waldman IT. Mr. A. C. Williams’s (Chogrin 
Falls, O.) dachshund bitch Fraulein Waldeck to Mr. Loeffier’s Wald- 


man Il. 

Lady Edith—Glencho. Mr. Giles R. Tinker’s (North Adams, Mass.) 
red Irish setter bitch Lady Edith (Rory O’More—Lady Berkley) to 
Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glepcho (Elecho—Noreen), Oct. 29. 

Bess—Glencho. Mr. Fred. Waterman's (Hudson, N. Y.) red Irish 
setter bitch Bess (Chief—Tilly), to Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho (Elcho 
—Noreen), November, 1883. 

Trix—Glencho. The Glencho Kennel’s (f?eekskill, N. Y.) red Irish 


ble 120: G. Zimmerman, 119; A. Lober, 117; —- 
. Dorrler, 111: J. Johnson, 111; J. Schrader, 110; C. Rein, 1 
Mehrbach, 106; J. F. Campbel 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 17.—Members of the Worcester Rifle | is a wonderfully 
Association went out to-day to the Pine Grove Range for their weekly | of this vicinity. ta 
practice. Distance 200, 
American decimal target. There was shooting in the Record match 

as follows: pair, 


: §. features of meeting. the excellent shoot 


ee the birds the two days of the there were not 
BULLSHEAD RIFLE OLUB.—Thursday, Jan. 1%, j2ring target, = doze Sctayers" in the Jot ys meeting 





s ss Mester Mr. F. in the match calls for the it en- 
1, 105; H. Zubiller, 91.—A. Lober, Sec’y. | bY on bani nD 


ting off-hand, with a 100, on | at, only 55 were thus that two out of every three 
There ee ae eo bide em We pee tt of 


set bitch Trix (Elcho—Fire Fly), to Mr. W. H. Pierce's Gleucho 9 710 7 5 8 8 9 8 7-78! comment, Later on, fine work was done e 
aa AC White........20 ceeeeeee cence 910 9 9 9 6 5 ¥ ¥ 10-88 | sweepstake contests, which agreeably brought to an end the fist 
Fi ie—Glencho. Mr. F. Camp’s (Somers, N. Y.) red_ setter - ays Spo! 
bitch Fannie (Sankey —Nellie) te Mr. W. H. Pierce's Glencho (Eleho— | Stedman Clark........... +----+++« 61010 6105 9 9 6 7— The day, however, was a red-letter one in the elub’s annals, 
Noreen), Dec. 14. A Willliams §6 68 9 2 6 6 7 6 5—61/ the team match & most su event. The birds, particu- 
Weems. = (Kh ee ee ee 3 9788 9 8 8 2-7 y at the start were a magnificent lot. all strong 
£28 See instructions at head of this column. The match was then followed by shooting for position, with the | flyers from the word “pull.” The Long Branch Club was one 
Rena. The Riverview Kennel’s (Clinton, Mass.) mastiff bitch Rena re Semana 98109998 910 8-8 =e, eee ee | ay. = es 
(A.K.R. 262), Jan. 12, six (five dogs), by their Agrippa (A.K.R. 449), | A MUMBO we reer creer eee sereneceeee 4910 810 8 9 8 9 8 9-—88| of Mr. Sande nd te Fenece for Staten Island did much to recover 
nn a — = wea —— dachshund bitch | Stedman Clark...................... 979799910 9 8-86 the ground lost at the but the in oan lin 
Babette. Dec. 22, five (two dogs), by Waldman II. itch | John N Morse, Jr............. pean 710 810 9 710 8 9 7—85| the d.rivalry between the old aniagonisis, the Rivertons and 
Gretchen. Mr. Wm, Loeffler's (Preston, Minn.) dachshund bitch | 4 Winiams..........00202000220000°22. 98 910 4 9 5 4 8 7—74| the “Dog Clud.” At the finish of the score, the former's total 


Gretchen, Janu. 5, four (one dog), by importei Bergman. 


Vic. Mr. C. H. Dayton’s (Peekskill. N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch Vic 
(Elcho—Lady Helen), Dec. 3), nine (five dogs), by Mr. W. H. Pierce’s 


, Glencho (Elcho—Noreen). 


Blue Belle. Mr. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English setter 
bitch Blue Belle (Rattler—Waddington’s Daisy), Jan. 5, five (four 


dogs), by Dashing Monarch. All since dead. 
SALES. 
te” See instructions at head of this column. 
Blue Cap. Imported black, white and tan be 
Music). by Mr. J. A. Stovell, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Canal Fulton, O. 


Blue Daisy. Black, white and tan and ticked bitch (imported Blue 
Cap—imported Blue Belle), by Mr. J. A. Stovell, Philadelphia, Pa., to 


Mr. F. Sowers, Tamaqua, Pa. 


Blue Coat. Black, white and tan and ticked dog (imported Musie— 
imported Blue Cap), by Mr. J. A. Stovell, Philadelphia. Pa., to Mr. O. 


H. Mossman, Barton, Vt. 


Cesar. Orange tawny. white markings, imported rough-coated St. 
Bernard dog (champion Barry—Juno), by Mr. Rodney Benson, New 


York. to Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass. 


Rattler and Bell. White, black and tan dog and bitch (Sport— 
Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley, Elizabethtown, Pa., to Mr.S, R. Bur- 


ford, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Lady Elmore. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped Jan. 14, 
1883, by Mr. D. C. Paulding, White Plains, N.Y., to Mr. Chas. F. Kent, 
Monticello, N. Y. s 

Daisy. Gordon setter bitch,whelped May 14, 1883, by Bob S.(A.K.R. 
602) out of Belle (A.K.R. 601), by Ashmont Kennel, Dorchester, Mass., 
to Mr. F. H. Chesley, New Market, N. H. 

Ferida, English setter bitch (Ranger—Donner’s Bessie), by Mr. J. 
G. Hecksher to Mr. J. M. Tracy. ; 

Tattoo. Italian greyhound dog, whelped Dec. 10, 1883, by Ditto out 
of Pearl, by Mr. E, W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Mr. A. H. Bush, 
New York. 

Rio. Italian greyhound dog, whelped Dec. 10, 1883, by Ditto out of 
Pearl, by Mr. E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Mr. W. T. Bayne, 
Blne Rock, Pa. z 

Peep O. Italian greynound dog, whelped Dec. 10, 1883, by Ditto out 
of Pearl, by Mr. E. W. Jester, St. George’s Del., to Mr. J. Yearsley, 
Jr., Coatesville, Pa. ‘ 

Mayo—Tot whelps. Italian greyhounds, dog and bitch (Mayo—Tot), 
by Mr. E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., te Mr. I’. L. Johnson, Lam- 
bertville, N. J. rs a 

Jerry. Irish setter dog (A.K.R. 509), by Mr. F. B. Wilson, New York, 
to Mr. A. Schriber, same place. 

Mega. Black, white and tan setter dog ag ye also an 
unnamed dog pup (Roy—Gretchen), by Mr. L. F. Patterson, Bain- 
bridge, Ga., to Mr. John K. Garnett, Savannah, Ga. 

Elcho—Meg whelps. One dog and two bitches, whelped July 21, 
1883, by Eleho (Charlie—Nell) out of Meg (Elcho—Rose), by Mr. Benj. 
F. Clark, Manchester, N. H., a dog and bitch to Mr. F. E. Fengar, 
New London, Ct., and a bitch to Mr. John D. Ide, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ring—Ziz whelp. Black and tan foxhound bitch, whelped Jan. 6, 
1883, by Ring ‘ Virginia stock) out of Ziz (Virginia stock), by Mr. N. El- 
more, Granby, Ct.. to Mr. Henry Cowdry, Hartland, Ct. 

Ring—Lady Bute whelps. White, black and tan foxhounds, two 
dogs and a bitch, whelped July 1, 1853, by Ring out of imported Lady 
Bute, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Ct.. a bitch to Mr.W.W. Hurd, Cole- 
brook River, Ct.; a dog to Mr. J. Jeffries, Westfield, Mass., and a dog 
to Mr. C. C. Hills, Hockanum, Ct. 

Charley Ross—Sue whelp, White, black and tan mottled foxhound 
bitch, whelped March 18, 1883, by Charley Ross (imported stock) out 
of Sue (Mike—Smoke), by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Ct., to Mr. John 
Boyle, Southwick. Mass. 

Gay—Grace whelp. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped Sept. 
14, 1883, by Gay (imported Snapshot—Fanny II.) out of Grace (im- 
port®d Sensation—fchiefelin’s imported Juno), by Mr. N. Elmore, 
Granby, Ct., to Mr. Grove Thompson. West Winsted, Ct. 

Charley Ross—Suewhelp. White, black and tan mottled foxhound 
bitch, whelped March 18, 1883. by Cha: ley Ross (imported stock) out 
of Sue (Mike—Smoke), te Mr. T. T. Phlegus, Pearisburg, Va. 

Gyp. Black and taw foxhound bitch, whelped April 10, 1883, by 
Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Ct., to Mr. W. W. Hurd, Colebrook River, 
Ct. 

Lee. White, black and tan foxhound, by Mr. N, Elmore, Granby, 
Ct., to Mr. A. D. Barber, Townsend, Mass. 

Ring. White, black and tan foxhound dog, about 8 years old, by 
Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Ct., to Mr. A. D. Barber, Townsend, Mass. 

DEATHS. 

ee%~ See instructions at head of this column. 

Glendrake. Blue belton English setter dog (Jesse—Bess), owned by 
Mr. L Gardner, Mount Vernon, N. Y. : 

Pindee II. English setter pup, whelped June 3, 1883 (Roy— Gret- 
chen), owned by Mr. L. F. Patterson, Bainbridge, Ga., from dis- 
temper. 

Sunset. English setter dog (Gladstone—Coomassie), owned by 
Mr. L. Shuster, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., from distemper. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
& No Notice Taken of Anonymeus Correspondents. 
J.S. H., Beeville, Tex.—We know of none near you. Try Dan 
O’Shea, London, Ont. a 
_F. R. B., Poughkeepsie. N. Y.- Apply to the owner of the dog for 
his pedigree, as you know who he is. 
J. E. H., Newton, Mass.—Undoubtedly a case of worms. 
get areca nut powder from H. C. Squires, 1 Cortlandt street. 


F. A. S., Pittsfield.—T:y for worms either as suggested to “‘Beagle”’ 
or with areca nut powder; two grains to each pound of dog’s weight. 

B. B. Philadelphia, Pa.—It depends much on the size of bone and 
general appearance, and still more on his rearing. Your figures do 
not indicate a likeluhood of his being very large. 

BeaGie, Cleveland, Ohio.—Ycur spaniel has worms. Give her 
nothing to eat for a day and the next morning give a tablespoonful 
of oil with two or three drops of turpentine in it. Keep her ina 
place where you can watch the result. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


GARDNER, Mass., Jan. 16.-—At the last regular meet of the Gard- 
ner Rifle Club, at Hackmatack Range, there was much better at- 
tendance than at some of the previous meets. The American decimal 
target was used, distance 20Uyds., shooting off-hand with a possible 
100. The result was as follows: 
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NEW YORK, Jan. 15.—Zettler Rifle Club, ular shoot, 12ring 
target,10 shots per man; lery distance: C. G. Zettier, 117; A. 
Lober, 113; H. Eibsen, 112; T. C. Noone, 105; V. Stembach, 109; M. 
Dorrler, 114; P. Fenning, 113; T. Fitz, 111; B. Zettler, 113; H. Holges, 
110; W. ‘Klein, 118; H. Puckhaber, 89; H. Schutt, 95, 


le dog (Leader— 
r. Geo. Hoover, 
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Range. The following scores were made out of a possible 50: 
send 45, Wm. Park 40, P. L. Somers 42. Tota!, 443. 


W. Nunley 43. Total, 417. 


A. Behrens 45, 
N. Diettrick 41. Total, 469. 
Domestic—J. Nelson 45, W. Wadams 45, J. Dain 


Connell 44, F, Millward 41. Total, 449. 


Simonds 46, C. Coe 48, M. Vreeland 47, C. Jackson 45, W. Coe 48, 
Babbitt 41. Total, 449. 


of 160. The financial condition of the society 
on hand February, 1883, was $123 58; the receipts durin; 
were $4,249.65, and the ————— $4.817.29. leaving a 
band at date of $61.89. The assets amount to 

bilities to $605.91, leaving a balance in favor of the Society of $432.89. 
All tke old officers were re-elected by acclamation, as follows: Presi- 


r, 
urer, Julius Stapf; Recording Secretary, A. C. Frommann; Financial 
Secretary, F. Wiss. Messrs, Christ], Schumacher and Kurzenberger 
ao selected as a committee to look after the interests of the Cadet 

‘orps. 

NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 17.—The amateur hunters are a trifle late 
this year in engaging in their annual] dinner hunt, but a well defined 
movement is now on foot that will be fully developed within the next 
few days, when the most exciting contest ever entered into by our 
sportsmen will take place. At the gun store of Messrs. Cardona & 
Coos a list can be seen with the names of the following gentlemen 
attached thereto: Messrs. Watson, Jumel, Aucoin. Caraona, Febiger, 
Cook, Levique, Lewis, Walker, Vinet, Hermann, Sarrazin, Stumpf, 
bavis, Leche, Wood, Renaud, Wallace. Maury, Frotscher, Chaudet. 
Guillotte, Le Sassier, Saxon, Cousin, Kent. Russell. A number of 
other names wil] be added between now and Monday, the 21st, when 
a meeting will take place, the captains will be appointed, sides chosen 
and a proper valuation placed upon each head of game. Telegrams 
and letters have already been scattered broadcast throughout the 
country drumming up the best points at which large bags can be 
made. Information has been received of one ambitious hunter who 
is pretty sure of at least two turkeys up the Northeastern road, and 
who is equally certain of two deer opposite Natchez, or fifty quail at 
Grand Junction, but seems to prefer going to Sour Lake, where he 
thinks he can score more points on chickens. Visions of all kinds of 
game will haunt the sleep of these active-minded amateurs, but game 
is not bagged on paper. Though often within reach in one’s dreams, 
it cannot be found on a match hunt: this fact some of hunters are 
aware of from past experievce. Last year the champion was, 
we believe, made on ducks by Mr. Darcantel; second best by Major 
Manning on prairie chickens. It is understood that a half rate can 
be had by hunters over both the Northeastern and Morgan’s rail- 
roads, the time of departure and arrival over them being quite satis- 
factory. Game is plentiful along each route. Any gentleman will 
be acmitted into this hunt, but must sign the list prior to the 21st inst. 
The hunt will take _ on the 27th inst., but those not caring to 
shoot on that day will be permitted to hunton Saturday, 26th. The 
cost of the dinner will be reasonable, and the side bringing in the 
least number of points will, of course, foot the bill.—Times-Democrat. 


CANADIAN RIFLE REPORT.—The annual report of the Dominion 
of Canada Rifle Association has been printed and is now ready for 
distribution. It contains a detailed report of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting. Col. Otter’s report of the doings of the Wimbledon 
team of 1883, and the financial statement, which shows that the 
receipts of the year were $14,367 90, and the exrenditure, $14,826 93. 
An item of $200 is included in the disbursements for rental in connec- 
tion with a piece of ground on which the 600yds. points were 
placed, which leads the council to remark that, ‘‘Such a rental for the 
week of the meeting only, added to the uncertamty whether even a 
higher demand might not be made in the future, urged the council to 
recommend that the target in the present long butt be thrown back 
100yds., so that ali the firing sang might be brought within the 
limit of the ground leased by the government.” The report 
continues: “In the administration of the year’s business it 
has been made clear to the council that if in the future 
the association is to maintain the same steady annual pro; S as 
that by which the past has been marked, there must be an adequacy 
of funds at its disposition as well as good organization. The cost of 
working the annual meeting on the scale of last year, inclusive of 

rizes and exclusive of Wimbledon cha: , may be taken at about 
BS,500; to meet this outlay $2,250, the balance ef the Government 
grant after paying the average cost of the Wimbledon team, is all 
that the association can with certainty depend on. The remaining 
$7,250 has to be collected from private sources, and from competitors 
in the form of membership, etc. In the past three years, mainly 
owing to the personal exertions of the Marquis of Lorne, a liberal 
response from banking associations and manufacturers has been 
made to the appeal for help, but such a source of supply is neither 
constant nor can it be expected to be permanent. In view of the fact 
the council feel much anxiety as to the financial future of the asso- 
ciation, but trust that the Government may be induced to restore the 
giant to the origival sum of $10,000, and thus render possible a con- 
tinuation of the work in which ae are engaged, as they believe, 
with no slight benefit to the militia force of the country.” 


ELECTRIC TARGETS.—At Conlin’s rifie, pistol and record gallery, 
northwest corner Broadway and Thirty-first street, a very interesting 
novelty has been introduced. It is an electric swinging ball ohe-balf 
inch in diameter, the time and distance of the swing being governed 
atpleasure. If a shot hits the ball an electric beH rings at the — 
point. It proves a great source of amusement, and is one of the bes 
things ever brought out for the beginner in practice at a moving 
object with either pistol or rifle. The novice begins by shooting at 
the mark as it hangs stationary; when this is found an easy object 1t 
is given a slight swing which is gradually increased from time to 
time, as the shooter’s skill improves, until after awhile the mark can 
be madeto jump about like Paddy’s flea, but with less chance of 
escape than that much abused creature. Although the target has 
only been in use during the last ten days, some very fine scores have 
been made with it. 


POLICE MARKSMEN.—The final match between teams of the 
Newark and ae City police was shot at the Union Hill Shooting 
Park on Monday, Jan. 16, and resulted in favor of the Jerrey City 
men by a score of 198 to 164. They have won two of the three 


matches. 


THE TRAP. 


RIVERTON GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


LTHOUGH it has been the custom heretofore of the Riverton 
Gun Club of Philadelphia to hold its annual tournament durin 

the spring, the committee decided to vary their programme by cal 
ing a two-days’ meeting early in the year. Jan. 18 and 19 were dates 
selected, and the following amateur organizations were invited: 
Westnrinster Kennel Club, of New York; Rockaway — Club, 
South Side Sportman’s Ciub, Meadow Brook Club, Queens County 
Hunt, Foresters, of feos. Pa.; Orange, Loos anch, Staten 
Island, Maryland and Philadelphia Gun Clubs. nfortunately the 
weather was very unfavorable, but forall the mee was & success- 
ful one in every respect, and the visitors were mely enter- 
tained by their time-honored hosts. Old Lem Gilbert, the veteran 
pigeon purveyor of Philadelphia, was on Land with a magnificent lot 
known when it is said that out of all 





Ba ee s- 


GALLERY TOURNAMENT.—The January tournament of the New- 
ark Rifle Association commenced on Monday, Jan. 15, at the Ce!luloid 


Plymouth— C. H. Townsend 45, J. L. Sommers 45, E. Pollard 48, A. 
Foster 44. H. L. Leibe 40, H. Grene 45, M. 8. Brade 44, G. M. Town- 


Warren—G. Freche 43, C. Wagg 38, J. Wolf 48, W. Alexander 43, T. 
Miller 47, W. Sidey 40. A. Welsher 45, W. Cheesman 387, W. Cobby 38, 


Essex—J. cn 48, Ed. Neil 48, A. Welters 43, Wm. Watts 50, 
. Smehling 45, J. Bayer 48, Wm. Fielts 46, L. Pahls 49, 


47, M. McGuinnis 
42, B. Jeffreys 47, J. Reynolds 44, J. Leitz 49, A. Valentine 45, W. Mc- 


Celluloid—F. Brant 48, N. Puder 43, he Erhard 41, W. Willzey 47, 8S. 
H. |-for the commencement. 


NEWARK, Jan. 15.—At the annual meeting of the Newark Shoot- 
ing Society this evening, the reports showed an active membership 
is good. The balance 
the year 
lance on 
$61,022.89, and rhe lia- 


dent G. Krueger; Vice-President. Dr. F. Lehmacher: First Shootiug 
Master, Wm. Hayes; Second Shooting Master, A. Begerow: Treas- 










































nip and tuck, until the nineteenth round, wnen Mr. Ramsey 
in for his slice of bad luck, b' seta ie bird de had shot down 
> again and fly out of Goreme Mr. 
style, and thus the match and meeting was brought to a close 
verton winning by one bird. 
DAY—FRIDAY, JAN. 18. 


there was a large attendance on the grounds 
The first match was for 
conditions being: Riverton Gun Club rules. similar to 
Club rules, limit of gun nine 
fied above. entrance $10, ten birds, 30yds. rise, 
misses and out; ties ‘‘miss and out.” Cl 
Referee Mr. George Zinn 
§e~(In the scores 
The start was made at 10:35 A. M.. a crossing wind biowing from 
the right of the score, the sun shining brightly. 
BOI oss sinnistomctl 2222222212—10 Davis... 
Howard. 
Macalister. 


ds. boundary, 
ith nineteen eutries. 









acalister continued to kill in 


? 


FIRST 

In despite of the cold weather, snow several inches deep covering 
the ground, and a strong, gusty wind a the southeast, 
ore the hour named 

le birds, the 
d i> meneniin ol chats apeet 
unds, open to members of clu :i- 
‘three 


re 2 indicates “bird killed, both barrels used”’.) 


. 2210100 w— 4 
--2001110 w— 4 


Rogers 01010 w— 2 
Edmunds 10100 ~w— 2 

into.. oa 00210 w—2 
IE. o55 5 ce cava 222011011w— w—1 
Stelfox... .... ... 1000 =w—1 
Re. Lang 00200 «w—1 
Paulding.... ...... 220.2200 w— 5 


Mr. F. Sands, of Staten Island Gun Club, awarded tirst prize, hand 
some silver cup. Ties: Mr. Howard 2, Mr. Macalister 0. Mr. Howard, 
Riverton Gun Club, second prize, silver smokers’ set; Mr. Charles 


killed and fell out of bounds: Barker 1, Stelfox 1, Paulding 1, Red- 
mond 1, Lang 1. 
SUMMARY OF HOW THE BIRDS FLEW. 











| 
| o © | Quarters. | 5 3 
lel Pome ets 
NAME OF SHOOTER. |= |e E ie | g |e 
| : a 5 > ® = 
hes : - | : a} @ 

- - | ; 

PE ia ciorswcccicaes sas mesa ecode 10 5 2 2 0 1 
NONE So 8 sl dad 5. ohne ll 4 £ |-s 0 0 
MON. 5.5 orn uncineiecieiacnce 11 6 3 2 0 0 
PMN sedarsininccncss imac canacces 10 5 ts 1 1 
RIN So conanncessamenasnces 9 4 2 1 2 0 
RN ohio etna sa eet re 9 8 3 3 0 0 
I inca war hoe a teeae 9 4 2 2 of: 
ee eee 9 3 3 2 0 1 
MONE g etecectactawednetnaseot 9 2 3 1 3 0 
RN 65 cote. cimSiprnnccwles anioce 8 3 1 3 1 0 
ee a? ee ie + 1 2 0 0 
SN Soc inc cia tio Po meanee 7 7 0 Ss | @ 1 
Ee Gee. 835. chee 2a 4 | ee is 
PE cos nines cision pas nccioame see 5 2 0 3 0 1 
BR eh Gdinct st hain catueboaigdouel 5 1 2 2 0 0 
eR AS 5 2 eS tae 1 0 
MNES 65 cock oss unseen cane 4 1 0 2 0 1 
MIR loin os nckk asin bCaccccteace 4 2 1 1 0 0 
PNM pixcaxasonedesicer 2Gcteaeees 4 2 2 Bia e 0 














| | | ' 

Second Match.—Double birds, same rules to govern as in single- 
bird contest. Entrance $10, five , Byds. rise. ties one pair, 
closed with eighteen entries. Referree Mr. Macalister. The shoot 
was commenced at 1:20 P, M.,a moderate right-hand wind blowing, 
and a cloudy afternoon, the sun being obscured: 
Paulding... . ...N. GTA 41 —F TREMOR...«.c0<ésuc 00 01 00 11 09-3 
Macalister ....... 01 11 01 01 10—6 Sands.......... .00 11 00 00 w—2 





Redmond ........ 11 11 10 10 00-6 Handy 
er 10 10 10 10 10—5_ Minto 

nt 10 00 10 10 10-4 Rodgers ....... 7 
UC. ee 11 00 10 10 00—4 Barker 

ee OE oe 10 10 00 10 10-4 George.. 
Ramsey .......... 00 11 00 10 w—3 Haven.. 





2, eee 11 00 00 10 w—3 Edmonds w —l 
Mr. Paulding, of the Westminster Kennel Club, of New York city, 
won first prize, silver tankard. 
Ties—Mr. Macalister, 10 10-2: Mr. Redmond, 01 00—1. Second 
rize, silver decanter stands and cork screw, awarded to Mr. Macal- 
ister, of the Riverton Gun Club. of Philadelphia. Birds killed and 
fell out of bounds—Handy 1, Haven 1, Macalister 1, Rogers 1. 


SUMMARY OF HOW THE BIRDS FLEW. 
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As the double-bird match was completed shortly after 3 P. M., and 
the light was quite , eleven sweeps were shot off dark- 
ness put an end to the first day’s sport. Sweep No. —1.Entrance, $5; 
miss and out, 30yds. rise. Closed with sixteen subscribers. Muney 
t and $20 to second: 


ml adept ede dy 1—6 Dixon 
RIE ois csacsiaas 2—6 Handy 
cine ged -111220—5 Stelfox. 
ERE z355* = + Sota i ae 
Edimonds........... 110 —2 Edwards 
Forest Grant.... 2 2 0 —2 
ee 210 — 





2 Bark 

Mr. Minto and Mr. Howard divided. : 

Sw No. 2.—Entrance $5. Same conditions. Closed with four- 
teen subscribers. Money atctaeg ~~ ent $20. 





— —1 Burt... . 
r. Ramsey and Mr. G. De Forest Grant divided 





Macalister, Riverton Gun Club, third prize, silver ink-stand. Birds 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








1 0—1 
Messrs. Ramsey and Hai divided. 
Sweep No. Sa conditions, closed with nine sub- 


seribers, money divided into $35 and $10. 
Ramse: 2 


leis wtheiae ay wake 00s 1-8 Boward. .........006. 00.8... 80-1 

EE tink n berating hectares 32-2 DeFGrant.... .......5.... 0 —0 
MNES iin de oc! Rktinvd vious a WR seicnssna de tains 0-0 
M UE a ntidt ne udtscabeet 20—1 Basker...........2.53.a0.... 0 —0 
SI ainsi ods Seed itonts 2 0-1 

sweep No. 7.—Entrance $5, same conditions, closed with five sub- 
scribers, one money, ‘ 
NR. Ueasewosinine « SBOE, DGG. 35. 6 ncsicice tivts weee- 220-2 
EE wo stk Deicesond dae 210-2 Macalister ................ 
CNG os ca stuscte ties 220-2 


Sweep No. 8.—Entrance $5, same condition, closed with six entries, 
one money, $30: 


MAGMGRONE, oN 5 oS ince ccves 12-2 Ramsey....... hls ceeceee 20-1 
TE 6 con icin oiians EE. WN, ow ccmieh cles ayna ces ovene 0 
pO ee ere er 20—1 Redmond. ...... malice Nanda o— 


Messrs. Macalister and Rogers divided. 

Sweep No. 9.—Entrance $5, same condition, closed with four entries, 
= mOeeey, $20: 

Eoin wisn = 0 choos 


Poree re ee ee eee eer! 


the extraordinary good 
Ramsey, of the Westminster Kennel Club. ue 
ing, shot at 29 birds, of which he killed 27 
three were killed successively. 

SECOND DAY—SATURDAY, JAN. 10. 


The weather was about as unpropitious as it could be. Rain fell 
heavily in the early morning, which was followed by a steady fall of 
snow and sleet throughout the day. What there was came 
from the northward. The attendance during the mo. was some- 
what larger than on the firstday. The day’s sport co d of the 
Riverston Team Cup shoot. shot for under the append+d conditions: 
Entrance $2:; teams of four shot in squads, each man to shoot at 20 
single birds; 40yds. rise: 50yds. boundary: ties ‘“‘miss and out”; guns 
not to exceed 74lbs.. closed with five entries. Referee, Mr. George 
A slight crossing wind blew from the Jeft of the score. 


peel 

pe formance of Mr. 

in the aoe 
2. 


missed enty- 


a Sees 
Ron. 0. niet ve cx 2000201212201020221 1—13 
WE ws dainecetncuactea 11211%91220211112221 0-18 
WS dns cucuacdbek owed 21110120100121102120—14 
Gan bv cctnaena 1211122000221101111 2-16-61 
Westiminster Kennel Club 
G. De Forest Grant......20222200220222020022-13 
Ro cicinecacett + cage 01%711101000122202121-—14 
Cocca seceescpnesed 0002121111212122222 2-17 
TRGIOT =. civic cin cc weessinne 2021220222101111220 2-16-60 
Staten Island Gun Club. 
I soc tosinnsccgacutee 11020200212111000001—11 
TR oon. 5 coc ceseccee 0221020220222220200 2-13 
Io vbs nannicdcdoudl 2222211011120210110 1—16 
I aos cuca sen ceaees 102202221122221201 2 2-17-57 
Philadelphia Gun Club. 
ID odin sinaeicpadands<ha 0101011222100011021 1—13 
Sa ciiks 66 actieos tas 02010000111010022020—9 
ND soca scan dunanmae 22000000000101011210—8 
MOTOGUD < ...... sas ct ecscae 2212010121011021111 1—16—46 
Long Branch Gun Club, 

OI. 5 skin cds A vee 13000220010600000012-7 
airline dia ni aed 1211002200201101000 0-10 
iis hah xnenk- nasties 0002020201101120002 0 92 

Fourth member absent. 
Birds ki led and fell out of bounds—Riverton Gun Club: Edmunds 


1, Howard 1, Handy 1, and Macalister 3; total 6. Westminster Ken- 
nel Club: Grant 1, and Ramsey 2; total 3. Staten Island Gun Club: 
Minto 1; total1. Philadelphia Gun Club: Barker 1, Rogers 1, and 
George 1; total 3. Long Branch Gun Club: Roberts 1; total 1. 


SUMMARY OF HOW THE BIRDS FLEW. 
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The handsome silver trophy was won by the Riverton Gun Club, of 
Philadelphia. 

Sweep No. 10.—Entrance $5, same conditions, closed with ten 
entries, money divided into $40 and $10: 


Sherman..... Be Fe we ee en hes on caccccecscceses 2 0-1 
Howard...... DS Be ee Oe cnc cnkcccncaess specs 0 -0 
Handy........ eRQE oe ee = | eee 0 —0 
Edmonds. . 1120 —8 DeF Grant.. .............. —0 
Macalister.... 1 0 —1 ae RE Oe —0 

Mr. Sherman, of Trenton, N. J., won first money, second divided by 
Messrs. Handy and Howard. 

Sweep No. 11.—Eatrance $5, same conditions, closed with nine en- 
tries, one money $45. 
INI. 5 cas 5c 6e5<s. cons £4 D-8 Bobewte..........ccccccceccs o -0 
NN ois coleriag none ates EER LS Bharman...........ccrcace 0 —0 
da cckcicdcnane neds EDO-D WOGOS ..0 cov scccccccccnse o —0 
M a arb ihe wep meine >.) SE EE Scninety dashes tin aed o —0 
fa EE RE Ro 0 —0 


Messrs. Edmonds and Howard divided. 
Sweep No. 12.—Entrance $5, same conditions, closed with six en- 
tries, one money $30. : 


_—_ 
essrs. Handy and Edmunds divided. 


CAMPBELL vs. VON LENGERKE.—The return match at pigeons 
between L. B. Campbell and Justus Von Lengerke came off on the 
grounds of the J.C. H. G.C., Marion, N. J., on the 19th inst, and 

roved, aS was expected, a very exciting affuir, though nothing 

e the amount of money change hands as at the previous match. 
Mr. Von L. labored under grcat disadvantage, ha to use another 
than his own, with which he was familiar. ves broke into 
is residence, West Hoboken, two nights before the shoot and, with 
the family silver, overcoats, Justus’s to-be-married-in-claw- 
heaues = — a scuad ee ee < his ee a «.. 
took some time for Mr. Campbeil to on, as the saying when 
he dia be made sone excellent , killing 18 out of 20 
his third and fourth ten. The Jersey 





when Von L. led 4 birds in the first 10. But there was but little 

until the contestants tied on the 3ist and on the 48th another 
tie, the feeling was quite exci! Mr. V. L. didn’t seem to have the 
confidence usual to . either in the gun or himself, and dwelt too 
long before shooting; allowing the b to get away some distance. 
Mr. C., on the contrary, kilied quickly, most of birds dropping 
but a few yards from the trap. r. V. L. missed his 49th bird, Mr. 
oe and a winning the — _— = his = = 
evidently pulled the wron; r an e got away without a 
shot. Mr. Campbell heres to tess the match over with Mr. V. L., 
but is willing, we understand, to shoot a trapand handle match, 
which now-a-days is hardly considered the thing except among pro- 
fessional shooters. The birds, like those of the former match, were 


a lot. 

tch between L. B. Campbell, Midway Gun Club, and Justus Von 
Lengerke, Jersey City Heights Gun Club, 50 birds each, 25yds. rise, 5 
traps, single barrel, usual boundary and charge, for $200. 


be 





Official Score. - 
L. B. Campbell. Justus Von Lengerke. 
1 O*0 OF 1 OF 1 0 1 O-4 333331633 € i-3 
3G @ Oi ft 3*t 3-7 011141411 0 00-6 
230233 3 4.3.%-6 11111001 0 1-7 
4:0 3 8:2. 12.1-3. 2-1-6 o*#1 1 010101 1-6 
01103100141 1-6 101111 «O01 0 1-7 
*Dead out of bounds, 35 d 


Wm Siegler. Jersey City Heights Gun Club, Thos. Cramer, Midwa 
Gun Club, judges; George Waitt, Midway Gun Club, referee; Geo. 
Wilms, New Jersey Gun Club, official scorer.—JacoBsTaFF. 


CLAY-PIGEONS AT PROVIDENCE, Jan. 17.—The tenth com- 
ition for the State badge presented by the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon 
ompany took place to-day atthe grounds of the Narragansett Gun 
Club, and resulted in the best average shooting that has yet been 
done for that prize; the badge has now been won five times by Mr. 
G. W.-Cary, twice by E, W. Tinker, and once each by E. S. Luther, of 
the Watchemoket Gun Club; H. L. Palmer, W. H. Sheldon and C. B. 
Payne, all with the exception of Mr. Luther being members of the 
ar’ tGun Club. Theterms of tne contest for this badge 
the member of any clubinthe State winning it the greater 
num of times within a year to hold it as personal property; the 
winning club to hold the next contest on their grounds; the series of 
contests to be finished in July next, 1884. The following is the score 
for State badge: 
ort caancknvinewuad ehddmeciaams 1111111119111111110111111—24 
Ne ncedscaddce xoceceunsesenads 111111; 111111111110111111—24 
ET incidatbesiddede maaemann neath 1111111111111101111111111—24 
1110001110111011111111111—21 
.1111111011011011101111101—20 
1111101101111011111011011—20 
SP iccrens 050. -9s Vaan enecnunccnses 1101011110011011011101900—15 

Ties: Payne 11111, W. W. Sheldon, 11110, C. B. Potter w. 

Mr. C. B. Payne won State badge. In the contest for elub badge, 
10 single and 5 pairs, E. W. Tinker won by breaking 18 birds.—W. H. 
SHELDON. 

DUNDEE, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Mr. H. B. Whitney, who made such a 
good score, is in his sixteenth year, and if not the best is one of the 
very best glass-ball and clay-pigeon shots in New York State. Con- 


test No. 1, 10 balls: 
JG Stacey, Geneva. .0111111111— 9 T MeLean, Geneva. . 1111100011 — 7 
J Lee, Geneva...... 1101010101— 6 


G R Long, Geneva. ..0010101011— 5 

W Scott, Geneva....0000110111I— 5 _E Reynolds,Geneva.1110100010— 5 

Whitney, Oaks Cor. .1111111111—10 
Convest No. 2, 10 balls. 

C Smith, Dundee... .1011100101— 6 

H Whitney, Geneva. 1111111111—10 

G Long, Geneva..... 11,0100001— 5 

Granville, Geneva. . .0110101011— 6 

W Scott, Geneva. .. .0111100010— 5 
Second divided between Stacey 


J G Stacy, Geneva. . .0111110101—7 
T McLean, Geneva. ..11/0111011—7 
J Lee, Geneva....... 1101100000 — 4 
GA Powers, Geneva.0101000111—5 


and McLean. Long and Powers 


shot off for fourth. which was won by Powers. 

Contest No. 3, 15 balls. 
H B Whitney... .111111111111111—15 A G Powers... .010101001011001— 7 
T McLean...... 01111110010010i—- 9 J Lee....... ... 011011001100111— 9 
Stacey.......... 001111111011011—11 E Reynolds... .110000111000001— 6 
E Overton..... 011100000000000— 3 H Spence...... 101110000110011— 8 
3 eee 000111111101110—11 C Overton...... 101100001111011— 9 


DC Sutfin...... 00001001 1000010— - 


Ad Parr....... 110010111001101— 9 
T J Wilson... ...110000010000011— 5 Granville ...... 010011100111011— 9 

This was the ‘bigz’’ shoot of the day. Smith and Stacy divided 
second; ties on 9 were shot off, giving Lee the purse. 

Contest No. 4, 10 balls: 

Whitney, Oaks Cor..1111111111—10 G Long, Geneva.. ..0111010011—- 6 
J G Stacey, Geneva.1110111111— 9 T McLean, Geneva. .1011010011— 6 
Churchill, Bar’gton.0000000000— 0 M Kinch, Himrods. .1011010100— 5 
C Smith, Lundee....1011111111I— 9 A G Powers,Geneva.1011110110— 7 
J Lee, Geneva....... 0010100100— 1 

Smith and Stacey divided second. 

AUR RA, Ont., Jan 12.—The long-talked of match between J. Holi- 
day and E. Caltham, came off here to-day. The shoeting was good, 
as the birds were s flyers. Betting was in favor of Caltham, who 
killed his birds in fine style. One of his birds fell out ot bourds. the 
others fell with the crack of the gun. Following is the score: 
PP tnessdeuen cvaccce _ -111101001101010—9 
ine dnecasccresccatesncannass 111111010110110-1 

J. Wells acted as referee. Another match is talked of. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Jan. 12.—A match at glass balls was shot to-day 
between Messrs. Stacey and Granford. of the Lakeside Gun Club, 
Stacey to break moe outof twenty balls than Cranford did out of 
twenty-five. 
ax k ch. ddd daeGadanieskandlemehen: Geecuad 10111111111011111111—18 
Ci i Neddshasednenpas ddbasunmemetsngee 1101011101011010011111101—17 


THE BOSTON GUN CLUB held a tournament on their ground at 
Wellington, on Wednesday last, and initiate from that date every 
alternate Wednesday, a series of similar shoots to prepare its own 
members, and members of all surrounding New England shotning 
clubs, a counterpart of the style of trap-shooting to be adopted at the 
great tournament at Chicago, May 27to 31. Programme on tourna- 
ment days: Four singje seven-bird and one single seven-bird five-trap 
sweep, entries 50 cents. Two single seven-bird sweep, $l entry. One 
five-pair double shot, entry $1, and one five-man team match. five- 
single and five-pair doubles. entry $5 per team. One champion match, 
fifteen =. . entry $5. Single birds will be shot 18yds. rise, 
double birds from the five traps as per doubie bird rule to be adoptea 
at Chicago tournament; prizes, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. entries. 
Ties, miss and out at singles, in team;shooting one round, iu doubles 


one pair. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Jan. 9.—The Kirtland Club held its semi- 





monthly shoot at Neaf’s grounds, Brooklyn, to-day. The day was 


not a good one. and the attendance was only fair. Al Berger won 
the club ie grassing 17 clay-pigeons out of 2 at 18yds. rise. 
Neaf’s is now the regular Fe gp of the Kirtland Club, it havmg se- 
cured a five years’ lease of the gtounds. 


grounds of the club, at Wellington, on Saturday, Fek. 2, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. There will bea tournament on hate coger Birthday, Feb. 22. 
Programme to be announced. Regular club shoots Saturday, Jan. 26, 
Feb. 9 and 23, at 1 P. M. 

SHOT FOR CLAY-PIGEONS.—Salamanca, N. Y.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: May we not have some notes from your clay-pigeon 
shooting correspondents respecting the sizes of shot best ode 
that sport. I find some difference of opinion on the subject.—Fivz 
TRAPS. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. B., Circleville, O.—You will do better without a dog at all. 

A ConsTanT READER OF THE SAME will find the desired Information 
about Virginia quail in our last issue. 

F. J. C., New York.—For live quail apply to Reiche & Bro., Chat- 
ham street, City. The price fluctuates. 

“A Deer Hunt in Kentucky.”—Will the writer of the sketch sent 
to us with above title kindly send his address. 

J.C. W., Uncompahgre, Col.— What is the bird whose skin is sent 
by this mail? Ans. The bird is a Virginia rail (Rallus virginianus). 

C.F. K., Washington, D. C.—The list of open seasons printed by 
us in pampblet form is same as the schedule printed in the paper. 

H. 8S. B., New York.—You will probably find good quail shooting 
— Greensboro, N. C., and also some deer. Stop at the McAdoo 

‘couse. 


F. R. A., Washington, N. J.—There is no work on training collies 
for the fi id. and to house break them is just a matter of a little 
patience and correction when they do wrong. 

R., Springfield, Mo.—Gordon setters are ngt an American breed, 
but came originally from Great Britain. The¥ obtained their name 
fom their first being brought into prominent notice at the Duke of 
Gordon’s kennels. 

J.C. F., Oneida.—Do they catch genuine sturgeon in Lake Erie? 
= ita nn lake sturgeon, p a an —- in roo 

structure from our river sturgeons, 4. oxyrhynchus, 
and A. irostris, but it is a genuine sturgeon. 


MALDEN GUN CLUB.—There will be a grand tournament on the 


pted to 


Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 


Winter Cam -fire.—Tuesday, Jan. 29,8 P. M., No. 23 East Fourteenth 
street, Room 16. Subject—Amateur Photography. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForusT anD 
Stream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canceists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest anp Stream their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittimgs, and all items relating 
to the sport. 








oAN FRANCISCO CANOE CLUB. 


NOMMODORE, WILL BROOKS, Canoe Folly. Signal—10< 18ins., 
/ alternate white and red diagonal stipes, 5in. wide. 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Fourth Paper. 
MODEL MAKING. 








F the method of designing described be followed there 
will be no necessity for a model, but unless the amateur 
has had some practice in drafting it will be easier for him to 
first make a model, shaping it by eye, and then to take the 
lines from it. 

In this case the design will be started on paper, as previ- 
ously described, the sheer plan completed and the deck line 
drawn in the half breadth plan. To make the model, a block 
of soft dry white pine is required of a size to correspond 
with the scales of the drawing. The portion below the 
water line will be made of several thicknesses of pine and 
walnut or mabogany placed alternately. Each piece will 
be of the same thickness as the distance between the water 
lines. A sufficient number of these pieces are taken to make 


up the required depth, and are fastened together with a few 
screws so placed near the back as not to interfere with the 
shaping of the model, and on top of ail the pine piece is 
screwed, making a block like Fig. 1. 
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Fie. 1. 


This block is now laid on the drawing, each of the divi- 
sions marked on it and numbered and the lines drawn on 
each of the four sides. On the back of the block the sheer 
plan is drawn, omitting the keel, if any, which wil) be added 
afterward. The half breadths on deck are now taken with 
the dividers from the half breadth plan and transferred to 
the top of the block, the curve run in with a spline pinned 
to the spots, and the block is cut to the line A BC. 

The lines on the bottom of the block are now squared up 
across the new face, Fig. 2, the heights of the deck line taken 
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Fig. 2, 


from the sheer plan and set off on their proper stations, and 
a line A D E drawn through the spots. The wood is now 
cut away to this line on the curved side and the line repre- 
senting the middle of the deck on the back, leaving of course 
the sume crown to the block as it is intended that the deck 
shal have. Next the back of the block is cut to the lines of 
the bow, stern and bottom. 

The block is now screwed fast to a piece of board, which 
latter is nailed or screwed to the work-bench, so as to hold it 
firmly. and cut to the shape desired by the builder, the mid- 
ship section being first roughed out, dae the ends being cut 
away, and all finally finished off with sandpaper. To com- 
plete the model it is mounted on a board, the keel added, be- 
ing glued to the board, it is varnished, and screw eyes put in 
to hang it up by. The model itself should be screwed to the 
board so as to be easily removed. 

To take the lines from the block model the pieces are un- 
screwed and euch laid in turn on the half breadth plan and 
the edge traced thereon, giving the water lines, from which 
the body plan may be drawn in. If it is desired to make a 
model from a drawing already completed, the operation is 
reversed, the pieces or ‘‘Jifts” are planed to the proper thick- 
ness, the stations laid off across each, and the half breadths 
set off, the curve of the watér line drawn, and the piece 
trimmed away to the line. After a piece is prepared for 
each water line, all are screwed together and the edges 
rounded off, forming a fair surface. 

It is sometimes necessary to take the lines from a solid 
model, to do which the sheer plan is traced on paper, the 
half breadths on deck, and the heights to deck line are taken 
off by the dividers, and the lines drawn on the paper, then 
the frame lines are obtained by bending a thin strip of lead 
around the model and tracing the outline of it on the paper 
in the proper position, shown by the deck and sheer lines. 
The drawing being completed, the next operation is 

LAYING DOWN. 

This is the enlarging of the drawing to the full size of the 
boat, and is pees in all boat and ship building. For 
large vessels, the drawing is made on the floor of the 
‘‘mould loft,” either in one continuous length, or in the case 
of very long vessels, in two portions overlapping each other. 
For small work a wide board will answer, 16ft. long and 2ft. 
wide, or less, according to the size of the boat. 

On this common roll drawing paper is laid and tacked, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 














and it is divided off, as was described for the detail drawing, 
except that the half breadth plan will now overiap the sheer 
plan to save room. Referring now to the detai _ drawing, 
a ‘table of offsets” is made. A sheet of paper is ruled in 
vertical columns, one for each square station, and also in 
horizontal lines as follows. In this table is set down the 
heights above base line of the stem, rabbet and sheer, and 
the half breadth at the deck, on each waterline, and on tae 
diagonals: 


Half Breadths. 
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From this table the lines are laid down full size on the 
paper, each distance being measured off on its proper frame 
or water line, and a long, thin batten of pine run through 
the spots thus found. As we are now working from a smaller 
scale to a larger, all errors are increased in the same ratio, 
and though the small drawing may have been accurate 
there will be some errors in the large one, and to correct 
these the same process of ‘‘fairing” is necessary, as was be- 
fore described; running in the water lines, frame lines. and 
diagonals with the battens until all the curved lines are fair 
and regular, and the breadths and heights of every point 
are the same in all three plans. When the drawing is faired 
the remaining details, such as masts, bulkheads, floor, etc., 
are drawn in their proper places. 


SINGLE vs. DOUBLE. 


QOME time ago ‘‘Nessmuk,”’ in one of his cruises, relates how he 
entered into a paddling contest, he in his little ten or twelve 
pound canoe, ten feet long, using a double paddle, against a resident 
of the Adirondack woods in a “long laker,”’ withasingle paddle. Be- 
ing easily beaten, ‘‘Nessmuk” says the single paddle is always the 
fastest, and that it excels the double as three exceeds four. 

As a proof, he says that at the first meet of the A. C. A.a “Canuck” 
guide easily won all the races for which he entered against the double 
paddles. The guide mentioned is a professional, and, though then a 
member of the A. C.,A, is not so now for obvious reasons, e used a 
racing canoe in his races. Now, if this is conclusive proof that the 
singie paddle is the fastest, what shall we say to the fact that at the 
next meet Dr. Heighway, using the double paddle in an ordinary 
cruising Rob Roy, was able to win easily all races against the single 
paddle for which he entered. 

At Stony Lake last August, in the very center of the single paddle 
region, the double held its own well, though only one first-class man 
was in trim to uphold its merits. 

While, personally, I am satisfied that, all things being equal, the 
double is the fastest, I feel that it will take a great many races to de- 
cide the question beyond a doubt to those advoca'ing the single. 

The meet atthe Thousand Islands should be attended by the best 
single-paddle men, as they will not have far to go, and the double 
men will, to a certainty, be present in larger number than ever before, 
so that some contests should take place which will go far to prove 
which style is best. BorEas. 





WINTER CAMP-FIRE. 


MOHICAN CANOE CLUB, ALBANY. 


7 Mohicans responded to the hospitable call of Mr. R. S. Oliver, 

and held a ‘winter camp-fire”’ at his residence, Thursday, Jan. 
3. The avowed subject for discussion was ‘‘What is the best general 
cruising canoe?” but it must be confessed that many a yarn found its 
way into the debate and sometimes without any particular bearing 
upon the highly scientific subject before the meeting. Everybody 
enjoyed the evening, and after supper the following well digested 
opinions in answer to the chief question, were delivered between the 
curling puffs of smoke. 

Mr. R. S. Oliver thinks the general cruising cance should be 14ft.x 
30in., have a good freeboard and sheer, no keel or centerboard, but a 
broad keelson projecting a quarter of an inch below bottom of boat, 
decks about 24eft. at each end with flaring combing and with light 
canvas combined hateh and apron. One small sail to reef and no 
rudder, Rushton clinker build, and model something like the Gray 
ling. The leading ebjects are comfort and portability. Mr. Oliver at 
present owns a Rushton Grayling, the Marion, with Atweod board 
and rudder, ete., complete, and the open Peterboro Kanuck. He 
formerly owned a Waters paper canoe, Nautilus model. 

Commodore Lloyd Thomas would prefera Rushton Grayling, 14ft x 
28in., with 6ft. cockpit and hatches, two lateens, Atwood board and 
rudder with foot and tiller gear. Leading object easy paddling. Mr. 
‘Thomas owns the Everson Shadow Annie O., and the Rushton Ameri- 
can Traveler Albani. 

Mr. R. W. Gibson, a canoe 15ft.x3lin., with good freeboard and 
sheer, flat tloor extending well fore ani aft, broad keelson and 
Atwood board, Rushton clinker built on modified Ellard model. 
Rudder for foot and hand; 6ft. cockpit with weed hatches to stow 
away. Rig, two lateens about 60ft. total, to reef. Leading objects, 
strength under sail and ashore and comfort in heavy water to the 
maximum consistent with portability. Mr. Gibson owns the Snake, 
14ft.Gin.x3lin., Rushton built. 

Mr. W. Wackerhagen, 14ft.tin.x3lin. deptlis 17in. at bow, 12in. amid, 
15\4 astern; flat fioor, no keel, fan centerboard, 6l6ft. cockpit, hatches 
and apron. Boatto be smooth inside and out. Rudder for foot and 
hand; two lateens. Leading objects, dryness in rough water, com- 
fort in camping, and cleanliness. Mr. Wackerhagen owns_ the Hen- 
rietta, Lansingburgh build (wood without ribs covered with muslin), 
14ft.6in.x8iin., modelled from the Snake, and formerly owned a 
Racine St. Paul. 

Mr. B. fernow prefers alight boat, perhaps of paper. 14ft.x30in., 
good sheer, no keel, but broad keelson and fan centerboard, no rud- 
der, 7ft. cockpit with stout rubber cloth covers and flaring coaming; 
twosmall lateens. Leading objects, lightness and room for sleeping. 
Mr. Fernow owns the Fior da Licé; Waters paper, built on Nautilus 
model, with keel and lateens and short cockpit. 

Mr. Ph. Wackerhagen, 14ft. 6in.x30in. deep with moderate sheer, 
flat floor, fan centerboard, rudder, long cockpit and wood hatches; 
Lansingburgh build; rig, two lateens. Leading objects, sailing 

















wer and comfort in comping, 
acility of cleaning, ete. Mr. P, Wackerhagen owns the Thetis, Lan- 
singburgh build, 14ft.x28io. 

Mr. T. Meyrovitz wants a boat 14ft.x30in., flat floor, lon cockpit, 
no keel, Atwood board, rudder and two sails. Mr. Meyrovitz owns & 
light canvas canoe. 

All agree in demanding air-tight compartments without hatches, 
and a flat keelson upon which the canoe will slide or stand. The 
Mohicans all believe in sleeping in their boats drawn up on shore and 
fitted with tents; hence the demands for long cockpits, which most of 
their canoes already possess, Two sails are advised. c because 
in very strong winds the dandy is useful as a mainsail. e ques- 
tions of centerboard and rudder seem to be governed principally by 
the canoeist’s preferences for sailing. It is agreed that in river cruis- 
ing sailing is of secondary importanee. Numerous other details of 


equipment in preparation for the coming season were discussed at 
length. SNAKE. 





A CANOE BLANKET. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

“Rednasyl”’ wants points on fitting out. There is one point that I 
got from a correspondent to your paper about two years age which I 
have cherished and appreciated to the utmost ever since. It is a lined 
blanket. Most lists of impedimenta include a double blanket, which, 
especially for a canoeist, is too bulky. I have forgotten the name of 
the suggestor, but the suggestion was this: A good 7ft. square soft, 
light blanket, with a light canvas or twill ae The 
lining to be made as follows: For a 7ft. blanket size of the 
lining should be 6ft.x6ft., this to be sewed across the foot of the 
blanket 1ft. from the bottom. Then along each side 6in. from the 
edge of the blanket, and across the top at the edge are to be sewed 
buttons to fasten lining in place. Now you have a covering that you 
can graduate to suit any degree of heat. Suppose it to be June and 
a hot night: Spread the wool side on the boughs and unbutton the 
lining at the top and crawl in, with nothing but the canvas over you. 
If it is a little cool put the canvas underneath and have the woolen 
covering. If it be September and cooler still, have the whole affair 
over you. If that is not enough spread extra clothing between the 
lining and the blanket, and if that is not enough spread light boughs 
between. This lined blanket will be found the thing from June to 
January. I have used it and know. 

Relled up with the canvas side out the canvas forms a protecting 
envelope against rain, dirt and fire. 

It is easily dried, light to carry and cheaper than a double blanket. 

I claim nothing original for this. It was suggested, as I said before, 
in your columns two years ago by, I forget whom, but he has my 
sincere thanks. J. G. Watton. 

CANADA. 


MOHICAN C. C.—At the annual meeting of the Mohican C. C. 
of Albany, held on the 9th inst., the following members were elected 
officers of the club for the year 1884: _R. W. Gibson (Snake), A. C. A., 
Captain; P. Meyers Wackerhagen (Thetis), A. C. A., Mate; B. 1. Stan- 
ton (Kismet), Purser; B. Fernow (Fior da Lice), A. C. A., Secretary: 
R. 8S. Oliver (Marion), A. C. A., Member of Executive Committee. 
Several amendments to the constitution were adopted, among them 
one changing the titles of commodore and vice-commodore to cap- 
tain and mate respectively; and another forming an executive com- 
mittee composed of the officers of the club and one other member to 
be elected at the annual meeting. The club signal was somewhat 
altered. The Mohicans expect to send a large delegation to the local 
meet at Newburgh. 


CLEVELAND C. C.—Commodore George W. Gardner and Secretary 
William H. Eckman, of the Cleveland C.C., completed their cruise 
down the Mississippi on New Year's morning, having cruised from 
Cincinnati in their canoes City of Cleveland, of ey Sandy 
Hook model, 1431, and Cuyahoga, Racine Shadow, 14x28. Thecruise 
occupied thirty-four days, the start from Cleveland being made on 
Nov. 26, thence by rail to Cincinnati, where they launched on the 
Mississippi on Nov. 29. But few stops were made at the citles, the 
canoeists usually camping out at night. 


PHOTOS.—I send with this photos for the next ‘winter camp-fire.”’ 
Iam looking forward each week with increased pleasure for the 
advent of FoREsT AND STREAM since canoeing has gained a place in 
its columns. If any member takes a fancy to my humble contribu- 
tions, I should be pleased to exchange them for others by the fra- 
ternity.—J. G. W. 


KNICKERBOCKER C. C.—At a regular meeting of the K.C.C., held 
at No. 5 Union square on Jan. 10, the following officers were elected: 
Commodore, Arthur Brentano: Vice-Commodore, J. L. Greenleaf; 
Secretary, Prof. E. Fowler; Treasurer, R. P. Martin; Lay Member, 


George H. Sullivan. 
Hachting. 


YACHTING IN GERMANY. 


os very small beginnings on the little fresh-water lake Alster, 
above the city of Hamburg, the sport of yachting has in late 
years made great strides in popularity, and already a journal is pub- 
lished in Berlin whose pages are devoted exclusively to rowing, sail- 
ing and canoeing. Well do we remember, some twenty years ago, 
the excitement of the meets upon the little Alster and the keen com- 
petition of the boat owners of that day. The lake was but three or 
four miles long and one mile wide. The boats were wretched imita- 
tions of some sandbag traps which had been shipped across from 
American shores. The boats were nasty little traps with scarce any 
sheer, flat as a pancake. and sailed with sandbags and short-handed 
crews, as yachting hands were scarce. the Germans not taking kindly 
to such sport. The smartest of the crews were recruited among the 
American and English colonies of Hamburg, supplemented by Ger- 
mans returned from abroad who had acquired ataste for sailing 
during their stay in foreign lands, Itwasa common thing in a squall 
for the whole fleet to tumble over more or less, but it was good 
— over a great portion of the lake and help wes always close at 
and.,; 

Even in those remote ages, the first seeds of a relentless feud be- 
tween cutter and trap were sown, for Hamburg circles were divided 
in theirown camp as to whether the sandbagger from New Yurk 
should be worship as the Golden Calf, or whether the influences 
of seamanship and sport should prevail. There was not enough at 
stake on either side to force a war at the cannon’s mouth, though we 
did occasionally do some proselyting on the quiet among our good- 
natured Teuton friends, and so the thing was allowed to smother 








along a faint spark fanned into a little tlame when struck by the 


breeze of events as they happened. The fierce fight was destined for 
a greater field and a later day. Gradually from the little nucleus on 
the Alster great things have sprung. 

One by one the men who owned the little traps betook themselves 
through the city to the broad reaches of the river Elbe, sweeping sea- 
ward to the German Ocean. 


ong cruises, one and all led up to a lot of im 


thrown in as links connecting with the past. 
small scale, the Germans about Hamburg have a 


yachting world over. 


The Germans are now much given to sea cruising and the art of 
sailing is pursued in a gery sporting spirit. The ‘‘dawdler.”’ the 
e water’’ has no longer any standing 

abroad, and may the day soon come with us when we can say the 
same on behalf of American yachting classes. Sister clubs have been 
called into being along the German coasts, and on inland waters 
where there 1s enough to float a boat, even if only a sharpie. Ham- 
burg still retains the lead. Kiel, the great German naval depot with 


man who “takes a ride ont 


its monster dockyards and fortifications, ranks second as a yachti 
port. It numbers in its fleet many cutters, some of five beams an 


even less, designed by Lieut. Saefkow, an engineer and architect of 
on the Baltic, and Bre- 


fame in the naval service. Stettin and D 
men on the Weser follow, each with al 
Over the interior, Berlin sways the destinies and shapes the 
the small fry through the influence of a big crowd of litt 


fleet and organization. 


and strain, from dugouts, flatboats and sh es up to full fledg 
sandbaggers, ‘‘mediums’’ of all descriptions, 
English styles in their purity and as mongrels, for w. 


meth ods of length measurement stand father 
line and 12ft. on deck, to escape 
the ‘‘mean length” Solons, The measurement rule adopted 


side of skin, and under that rule international races have been 
in which every variety of type came to the line, and the 


smooth skin and smooth interior for 


Models and rigs and men underwent a 
radual change. More depth, less beam, more weight and draft, and 
rted and home-built 
cutters for racing and yawls for eruising, with the old centerboards 
In a quiet way, on a 
ady passed 
through all those successive stages of the “reform’’ Forest AnD 
STREAM inaugurated on this side of the Atlantic, and which is now 
happily witnessing a general conversion to the new principles all the 


licy of 
Ne cratt, 
among which may be found representatives of every conceivable type 

bo ed 


erican, French and 
hich various 


It has been left to a German to contribute to the Berlin Wasser- 
sport the lines of a very taking and able looking boat, 24ft. water 
‘over-all’? measurement and swindle 

for decked 
yachts in Germany, by the way, is the bulk of the whole boat to out- 
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with 44 entries each. and one in Austrian waters with seven to go. 





A GALWAY HOOKER. 


_-_ ae has in frame and ready to plank at his Greenpoint 
yard two cutters, one of which is quite a curiosity and out of 
the usual run of oes fashion, but none the less deserving of 
our praise. This t is building for Mr. James Meehan, of this city, 
from lines — by James Langin, of Gaiway, Treland. The 
t ancient town enjoy an excellent reputation for 

speed and good behavior in rough water. They are to all intents 
regular cutters in their principles o ction, teing narrow and 
deep, but differ in some points of fi and equipment. This particu- 
lar example is 35ft. on deek; 3ift 6in. on Sondiine, 8ft.6in. beam, or 
say four to one; depth of hold, 6ft.6in., and draft of water, 6ft. aft and 
5ft. forward. Least freeboard to 2ft., forward 5ft., and 
at counter 3ft.2in. Thestern is 5ft.€in. wide, and the post rakes 
about 45 d . Thenose is snubbed a little above water and, 
owing to e of post, there isno distinctive overhang aft, as the 
post reaches clear up from end of loadline to the extremity of the 
counter, and the rudder hangs clear of all, with the head rising above 
the transom to receive the tiller. I ne the stern of an ordinary 
Whitehall boat with a rake of 45 degrees, and you have the 
after finish of a Galway hooker. Some of the oyster skiffs in use 
about Staten Island water are similar in appearance. With less rake 
to the post, the latter would have pierced the deck inboard, as usual 
in cutters, but being rather on the keel with considerable 
draft forward, the extreme rake greatly aids the handiness of the 
boat in steering. and is not without good reason. The forefoot is 
rounded oe well. The midships is that of a cutter with some 
hollow to floors; and rather higher bilge, turning up into topsides 
with slight tumble home in the bt of the boat, the swell being 
gradually lost in-just eno flare to the bow frames tucking 
away aft intoa clean run. ere is no outside ballast, as the rig is to 
be very snug for cruising only, but she-willstow six tons inside on 
top of the keel, about 5ft. below loadliue, so that capsizing is out of 
the question. The sheer is han , and the boat, as a whole, fair 
and graceful, a vast stride ahead of our local flat-iron centerboard 
traps. A peculiarity we do not eta deck, which will ex- 
tend only as far as the mast, I . fromthe stem. For fishing 
and stowing a cargo this: is a convenienee, but shipping water is a 


vevhe rig will be tha a Hechler cutter with pole mast only. Mast 
e rig w ofa re le only. Mas’ 
32ft. above deck with 8ft. total rake. Boom a0ft., gaff 29ft. hoist of 


mainsail 22ft., staysail on foot 16ft., jib on foot 22ft. Sails of Limer- 
ick linen, made abroad, the mainsail being loose on the foot. Bow- 
sprit has a steave of 2ft., keel 6in. sided, 4in. on bottom and 18in. deep 
below rabbet. Stem and ost din. sided, which, with deadwood, are 
all of oak. Frames are double, in singie lengths forward, andin two 
futtocks amidships, giving good shift to one another, and strongly 
bolted with galvanized iron, Frames are hackmatack, moulded 5in, 
at keel and 3iin. at head, sided 2in, each, spaced 18in. between cen- 
ters, The floors are of natural crooks. Sheer strake and clamps are 
of 2in. oak, and plank 14in. thick yellow pine. Deck of white pine 
2xl}gin. For fishermen to follow, this Galway boat can be cited as a 
first-rate model which, if generally accepted, would prevent the 
wholesale drownings from capsizing which are recorded every year 
during the equinoxials. As a comfortable boat of excellent . ties 
for yachting, a flush deck is alt that is wanted. For racing, the lines 
could be fined a little more and a bigger rig would, of course, call for 
outside ballast as an offset. We are glad to note the tendency at last 
to cut adrift from the antique and to import improvements in type 
from abroad we have neglectei to develop among ourselves, owing 
to the absurd veneration of the flat-irons belonging to a pastage. 


CRUISE OF THE S. S. SUNBEAM. 


Qik THOMAS BRASSEY, M. P., has furnished us the following ac- 
count of the latestvoyage of the Sunbeam. The extended voy- 
e has been pecomeienes in a remarkably short space of time. Sir 
Thomas Brassey sailed from London in a steamer of the P. & O. Com- 
pany on the 8th of September. He reached Malta on the 15th, and, 
after ins g the Dockyard, sailed in the Sunbeam on the evening 
of the 15th for Gibraltar. In the Mediterranean the usual variable 
weather was experienced, and although every effort was used to 
make a rapid passage under canvas, ten days were occupied in cov 
ering a distance of 812 miles under sail and 408 miles under steam. 
The Sunbeam left Gibraltar on the eve of the 27th of September. 
Having cleared the Straits, sail was set to a strong northerly wind, 
which gradually increased to a fresh gale. Under these favorable 
conditions the run to Madeira was made in two days, twenty-two 
hours, 577 miles under sail and 35 under steam. On the 11th of Octo- 
ber the Sunbeam sailed for the West Indies. The trade winds were 
unsteady, and chiefly from due east or from the south of east. Be- 
tween the 11th and 25th of October 2,164 miles were traversed under 
sail. The remaining 858 miles of the voyage were completed under 
steam. At dawn on he 28th Tobago was hted, and in the after- 
noon the Sunbeam anchored off Port of Spain, the capital of Trinidad. 
After a stay of a few days the voyage was resumed, and on the 5th 
of November the Sunbeam reached La Guayra, the port of Caracas, 
and Bermuda was reached on the 2d of December. The gale which 
the Sunbeam had experienced on the from Hassan had blown 
with great ay to Bermuda. The degshiv } had been driven ashore, 
and was found lying in that unfortunate position. A few days later, 
the persevering efforts which were being made to extricate that noble 
vessel were crowned with success. During the stay at Bermuda Sir 
Thomas Brassey was busily engaged in inspecting the admirable naval 
establishments which have been gradually formed on those lonely 
and storm-beaten islands. On the 11th of mber the last stage of 
the voyage was commenced; favorable winds were Se grad- 
ually increasing on the 15th to a strong gale, which ted for thirty 
hours. After tne gale subsided light head winds set in, against which 
the Sunbeam steamed at from six to eight knots an hour, reaching 
the port of St. Michael’s on the 21st of ember. On the 24th the 
voyage was resumed, and on Christmas Day calm weather permitted 
the usual observances to be conducted without interruption. On the 
26th and three succeeding days favorable winds prevailed. Off Ushant 
the weather was calm; steam was raised, and the Sunbeam arrived 
—— in Caracas, the distance steamed along the coast of the Span- 
ish Main being 328 miles. At10P.M.on the 6th the Sunbeam once 
more weighed anchor, crawled off before the land breeze in favorable 
trade wind, and reached Port Royal, a distance of 766 miles, at sunset 
on the 10th. The pone from yra was made entirely under sail. 
After a short stay at Port Royal the vessel again proceeded to sea. 
On the 13th she reached Ocho Rios, and on the 14th she was at Poit 
Antonio, two admirable natural harbors on the north coast of 
Jamaica. From Jamaica the Sunbeam steamed across to Havana, 
and after rounding the eastern ont of the island, proceeded 
under sail for a distance of 584 miles ugh the intricate naviga- 
tion of the great Bahama Channel. On nearing the coast of Florida 
light head winds were experienced, and the passage to Nassau 
through the Northwest Providence Channel—a further distance of 
158 miles— was completed under steam. The Sunbeam entered’ the 
harbor of Nassau at midnight on the 20th, and sailed for Bermuda at 
the same hour on the 22d of November. From the 22d to the 26th 
fresh easterly winds were encountered. On the 27th a strong gale 
commenced from the northeast, and the wind lasted in its full force 
three days. Gradually bearing to the northeast during this period 
under close-reefed canvas, the vessel displayed the most excellent 
qualities. The progress made was slow, but it was never 
necessary to lay to. On the 30th of November the weather mod- 
erated. Hamoaze was reached in the morning of the 30th. The total 
distance traversed since leaving Malta was 11,506 miles, of which 
7,704 miles were under canvas and 3,802 miles under steam, with a 
spe congeegten 120 tons of coal, or one ton for 
three miles at the average paves eight kno e 
speed main throughout th: was seven knots 
ding the distance ‘ormed under stea: 
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A MODERN YACHT. 


Peer? building yards are fairly swarming with new cutters, 
details of eight having already been given in these columns. 
One-half of these, it is true, are of the beamy sort, quite up to the 
limit of width entitling them to be classed as regular cutters. Sut as 
beam will regulate itself according to experience, it can be safely 
left to the future to disclose the most acceptable proportion. The 
main issue between cutter and sloop is represented in the depth, keel 
weights and rig of one class as opposed to the shoal hold with flat 
floor, high ballast, centerboard and single jib of the other. Broadly 
considered, the two types can be described as safe and able yachts 
with seamaniike rigs on the one hand, and nursery toys with c!umsy 
and unhandy division of sail carried far in excess of what reai work 
would justify, on the other. Ifit can be shown that three to three and a 
half beams can be incorporated in a deep seagoing form equally as well 
as four or five beams, there can be no possible harm in retaining the 
— beam feasible, if you choose to put up with the increase of 
s demanded without any gain of value in other respects. Beam 
will always be susceptible to the influence of the measurement rule 
of the day, and it is natural enough that those who lay no stress 
— the economy of form in relation to area of sail will insist upon 

the law and experience allows, With this no reasonable person is 
disposed to quarrel, so long as the boat is not butchered in other re- 
spects with the sole object of obtaining great beam at the expense of 
much more vital considerations. 

Should it be demonstrated that cutters of about three beams are 
fast and good vessels, many will give in their adhesion who might 
demur to the supposed shortcomings of narrower forms. The evi- 
dence concerning cutters of the ‘“‘medium” class is so meagre and 
conflicting at this day that we will not venture a positive opinion one 
way or the other, being content to allow a question of no very great 
moment to settle itself from actual testsin the future, as ong as 
sufficient depth and low-xeel weight are recognized as indispensable 
to credible design, essentials now almost universally conceded. Some 
beamy cutters have given a gratifying exhibition of speed and sea- 
going qualities at times, but the tests have not yet been sufficient to 
enable any broad deductions to be drawn. We are inclined to think 
that three beams, coupled with enough depth, will be found produc- 
tive of too much displacement and too chubby a form for good all - 
round performance, and that three and a half beams to loadiine is 
the limit in breadth to which a well-shaped yacht can aspire, while 
even less is to be preferred for the open water racing and cruising 
for which the public is fast exhibiting a growing partiality. 

Tn large yachts, beam of course will diminish with increase of size 
in cutters. just as it has in the shoal boats of the agenow closinz. But 
beam is always to be taken in a relative sense, for what would be ex- 
cessive in one shape migbé be quite admissible in another. Moreover 
a true conception of a yacht’s beam cannot be derived from a tape 
line measure atits maximum, but rather from an average estimate 
up and down and fore and aft as well. Thus a vessel with low bilge 
and convex frame could not be driven as well with the same ath- 
wartship tape line maximum as another having the bilge higher up. 
a hollow floor or flare. Similariy a boat in which the breadth is pre- 
served well fore and aft with rather full and short ends would suffer 
with an ainount of beam another boat of long fine ends, and short 
middle body might find actually necessary. In general, then, while 
counselling moderation in beam as an economic attribute unaccom- 
panied by any serious drawbacks, it is so certain that the maximum 
will be quickly demonstrated in experience by the choking up of deep 
boats which are too broad as well as by their ‘“‘bourey” behavior at 
sea, that the corrective will be so patent to every investigator as to 
render superfluous further concern on our part. There are many 
cutters of three beams now in hand. Others which have gone before 
have not given a very good account of themselves as a whole, though 
instances can be found in last year’s racing where the contrary was 
true. Additional trials will give a positive answer next season. It is 
enough to know that the agitation carried on so long in these columns 
has brought about the general adoption of depth, liberal displace- 
ment, low weight and double head sail. As no retrogression in those 
r need be feared, beam can be allowed to find out for itself 
to just what exuberance it may flourish. 

In perfect accord with the foregoing is the new cutter now build- 
ing by Driscoll at his Greenpoint yard. The lines of the four beam 
craft are produced herewith asa very good example of the modern 
yacht combining al! the best points commendable for general yacht- 
ing purposes. Safety, ability, accommodations, comfort, dry decks 
and cool eabin are characteristics self-evident from the plans. As to 
her speed, experience can be cited by the cargo to show that there is 
nothing in her general proportions to interfere with the highest rate 
attainable in her class. Whether or not this yacht will prove fast 
depends therefore solely on the excellence of the lines in themselves, 
her mechanical ballasting and rig, and the man at the helm in com- 
mand. 






Pia vast cag Wennuseciccsacnnasedsas 40ft. 
EE I ocr wiidsaeasvdeesedanctsenntaes . daft. 
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I sac ecacedusagied: <ndcacudensdesausces 
Least freeboard to planksheer............... a 
Displacement, long tons........... ...... ..... 13.3 
Lead on keel, long tons.... ............ yucaaueas 
Lead inside, long tons ................... ieee 

Ratio ballast to displacement ... .. ......... ... 


tons. 








Area wet surface, norudder....................... 360sq. ff. 
Dn gener oer eres 1092 sq. ft. 
Sail per sq. ft. of wet surface.... ...............3.08 sq. ft. 
ME ON Oe hie ic hcascce Rninectiesuctens 31ft. Sin. 
Topmast...... Puen nausnteeudcudonyaeanes sce oc Me Gi. 
cc cduxsadcecnbeeessens HinQsasicuaenweseernd 31ft. 9in. 
Cas, aa ganda deddessecbtavasaiscuadudncat 22ft. 3in. 
Bowsprit outboard ................... end aa «oo 


CRUISE OF THE MABEL. 


NOT under way Aug. 7 from Clayton, N. Y., and stood up the St. 
Lawrence River to Club Island, where we anchored for about 

half an hour to take on necessaries for a cruise around Lake Ontario. 

Made sail again at 11 A. M., and worked up theriver under mainsail 

and jib with a fresh breeze from the S.S.E. About meridian we 

single-reefed our mainsail to steady the yacht, as the cook claimed 

there was too much heel on the yacht, which interfered with keeping 
the pots on the stove. Had dinner late when off Carlton Island. The 
cook said he would go without dinner, as he did not feel very well. 

He then cleared off the table, but kept everything standing in the 
galley, including the corn which had capsized off the stove into the 
middle of the galley floor, and crawled on deck, laid out with sea-sick- 
ness. He laid flat on his face. on top of the cabin, all the afternoon. 
Joe says that his father wont recognize him when he gets home, it 
made him so flat-chested, and asked the captain to order him off the 
cabin before he got so flat that he would blow away. One of our 
crew, Henry, is also disabled and below, sick from eating too many 
cherries. We made Cape Vincent about 5, and Tibbet’s Point a couple 
of hours later, and then stood for Galloo Island Light with a heavy 
dead sea running, but the wind dying down. Walter turned in about 
10:30 P. M., and the captain at 11:45 P. M., we then being a little over 
three miles west of Galloo Island Light. At 1:30 A. M. Capt. S:ebbins 
came on deck, and the wind still holding steady, and «1: tle fresher 
than it was at sundown, we shook out the reef in the mainsail which 
we had keptin until then. W. H. now turned in, Walter taking his 

lace, and the yacht was kept off to S.4W. for Oswego. About 2 A. 
M, Joe went below and came on deck again in an hour, Oswego Light 
then being in sight, and Galioo Light having been out, dropped for 
about two hours. At 3:30 W.H. relieved Walter at the wheel, and 
stayed on deck till5 o’cloek. Had a heavy head sea and light wind 
when about two miles from Oswego Light. At6 A. M. Joe turned the 
cook out, and he was sadly sick, but reeovered enough to get break- 
tast. Ran into Oswego. harborjand let go at the anchorage of the 
Oswego Y.C., about 6:30 A. M., Aug. 8. 

Aue. §.—Hada call from Commodore Mott, of the Cricket. Took off 
our bobstays, amd sent them to ship chandler to be fitted with turn- 
buckles. Also-gent our flying jib tosailmaker tobe stitched with 

ommets on tlie luff, in order that we might set it standing. Took 

inner on board, and in the evening went ashore. Weather warm, 
and no wind. Our sick men recovered, and were on duty again. 
In the afternoon, about 5 o’clock, Commodore Mott invited. us toa 
sail with Lim in the Cricket. Captain S. and W. H. accepted, but 
left Walter asleep below. The wind was so light that we did not go 
outside the breakwater. ee. 

Avg. 9.—Weather hot and calm. Cast off the flying jibstay and rove 
it through the grommets on the flying jib. Got the turnbuckles in the 
afternoon, and fitted the bobstays again. Had calls from several 
members of the O, Y. C., and among others the measurer of the club, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, who took her dimensions as per club rules. 

Avge. 10.—Got under way at 7:30 A. M., with a light breeze from the 
N., which improved later on, so we shaped our course S.S. W. for Bi 
Sodus. On reaching Big Sodus we put infor the night, as the win 
had nearly left us, and came to an anchor inside the point near the 
hotel about 5P.M. Went ashore in the evening and played pool. 
During the day we had carried all sail, and even then hardly managed 
to reach our destination. 

Avge. 11.—Got under way a little before 7 A. M. with hardly enough 
air stirring to move us, and worked out of the bay, which took us 
over an hour to accomplish. The breeze improved after we got 
clear of the breakwater, and we headed her straight for Charlotte 
under all sail. About 4 P: M:, when off frondqtuois’ Bay, the 
steamer City of Rochester ran out toward us and saluted with her 
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whistle. We roused our cannon up, and after several attempts and 
three primers we got it off. Laterin the afternoon, when outside 
the river at Charlotte, we saluted her again as she passed us on her 
way up the river. The breeze failed us entirely when just off the 
breakwater, and Captain 8. sent Henry and Joe ahead in both yawls 
to tow the yacht in. After some trouble we were towed to the dock 
above the railroad bridge, opposite the town, where we made fast 
about 6:30 P M. 

_After supper all hands but the cook went ashore, and the captain, 
sigbting a place where they claimed to sell sea stores, clapped on all 
sail for it, and sent off a good ery for Sunday. Afterward we 
wandered about town in vain sea: of a pool table, but could find 
only one, which was in possession of a party of natives. so we ad- 
journed and pulled on board again. There are more mosquitoes here, 
and noisier and meaner, than at any other place on the . Weleft 
the cabin doors open when we turned in, and they found their ne 
below in droves, and not one of us got any sleep, Walter being — - 
ally prominent in his attacks upon the enemy. Henry, who slee 
forward with the cook, drew over the fore scuttle, and, finding the 
mosquitoes coming down the chain pipe, he stop that up, and slept 
quietiy, although it was very hot in tne confined space. 

Ava. 12—The skipper turned out in a bad humor from want of 

sleep, and affirmed he would not — in that port a minute hager 
than he could help, although he had intended to visit Rochester. e 
cook was sent ashore for ice and milk, and on his return we cast off 
and stood down the river with a light breeze, which about died out 
when we got a little way out into the lake. 
_ After an hour or so a little breeze sprang up and gradually improved 
into nice sailing strength, and we then shaped our course for Port 
Dalhousie, under ali sail. But fearing the wind should fail us, as it 
had done all the previous week, the skipper decided to put mto Oak 
Orchard and await results, and accordingly we ran alongside the east 
pier about 3:30 P M., and wade fast. 

A number of countrymen who had come down there for a Sunday 
drive, came around and inspected us and the yacht. About three 

, houses and a sawmill, and nothing to do, constitutes the village. 

No wind at sundown, so we remained tied up over night. 

Ava. 13.—Strong breeze from the S8.W., dead ahead, but after 
breakfast, 7 A. M., we single-reefed the mainsail, and got under way 
and stood out on the port tack. On getting outside we found the sea 


very heavy, the yacht pitching her bowsprit half under frequently. - 


After standing out about a mile on this k, we went about, but as 
she did not make any better weather of it and there was some danger 
of having our topmast jerked out, we put about and ran irgo port 
again and made fast to the inner end of the west pier. One loaf of 
bread was all the provisions of any kind that we could obtain in the 
place. One of the hotel keepers took Captain S. to Albion, 7 miles 
distant, where be laid in a good supply of grub at reasonabie rates. 
In the evening we went ashore and played euchre with the aforesaid 
hotel keeper’s son, who treated us very well. Our cook showed de- 
cided signs of weakening again this morning, although we were out 
but a short time, but he recovered quickly and gave us his usual hail 
of “‘Hurrah, come eat.’’ Very brilliant sunset behind heavy banks of 
clouds. Wind veering more to the westward. Had more calls from 
ee One man brought his whole tribe aboard and did the honors 
nimself. ‘ 

Ava. 14.—Bright and clear with strong breeze from N.W. Warped 
yacht over to east pier and walked her along to end of pier, where 
we set mainsail and staysal and then cast off. As the wind blew di- 
rectly up the harbor and the piers are but 175ft. apart, we could not 
get headway enough to ae us out, and we ran foul of the south 
pier, but afer shoving her head a little we got clear without any 
damage. Wetben stood up the lake about three mile from shore 
with a fine breeze. The wind gradually began to fail, so we set our 
working topsail and fiying jib. An hour later as the wind had greatly 
diminished, we set the cluv topsail, and about 4 P.M. ran into Olcott 
and made fast to the south pier. A large camp a as just 
closing near here, and the place was full of pretty girls. In the 
evening we visited the town and discovered a 1 table, which we 
honored with few games. Saw here the yacht Pathfinder of Big 
Sodus, which went ashore just above here in the squall two weeks 
ago. She was sold for $60 and a dear bargain at that. 

Ava. 15—Turned out at 4 A. M. and walked yacht to the end of 
pier. Got under way, setting all sail, with a fresh breeze from the 
N. W.. The breeze strengthened and drove us along at a fine rate. 
Passed Niagra at 7:30 A. M. and reached Port Dalhousie at 9 A. M., 
where we made fast to the north pier. Capt. S., Walter and W. H. 
started for Niagara Falls at 9:55, where we visited the rapids, the 
whirlpool and the American falls. We three and a lady and gentle- 
man went down under the American falls, and all agreed it was the 
worst place we ever got into. Took the cars back to Port Dalhousie 
shortly after and arrived there at 4:45 P.M. In the evening visited 
the yaw] Alarm, from Toronto. 

Ave. 16—Very hght breeze from the N.N.W., so we took a tug and 
towed outside the breakwater and started to beat to Toronto. The 
Alarm got under way just after us. The breeze was very light all 
day, sometimes failing us entirely, but we made Toronto in the even- 
ing and succeeded in getting to a dock just above the range lights on 
the Queen’s Wharf, and warped around the end of it into a basin, 
where we dropped anchor for the night. A light breeze springing 
up, the Alarm came in about an hour later and brought up close off 
Toronto Island. 

Ava. 17—Got under way about 8 A. M. and stood over to the anchor- 
age of the Royal Canadian Y.C., where we again came to and went 
ashore in the gig. In the afternoon we had visits from the owner of 
the Aileen and several of the crew of the Condor. The owner of the 
Aileen invited us to take a sail, but we declined for want of time, so 
he promised to come over with a steam launch in the evening to take 
us to the club house. A heavy squall came up about 6 P. M., and the 
evening being bad they did not put in an appearance. 

Ava. 18 —Set all hands to work rigging up two new catheads. 

Ava. 19.—Morning dark and wet looking, but clearing up later we 
got under way about 10 A. M. and worked down the narrow channel 
with the wind dead ahead. Having cleared the channel we set our 
club topsail and tlying jib, about for Oswego, with a good wind. In 
the evening the captain aud Henry took the first watch, aud the rest 
turned in. The last land seen at sunset was Thirty Mile Point. 

Ava. 20.—W. H. and Joe relieved the watch at midnight and found 
the wiud very light, and in about an hour it died out entirely. At2 
A. M. it looked a little dark to the W., and there was some lightning, 
so we thought it best to take in our kites by way of preparation. No 
light or land was seen during the night, and it began to shut down 
foggy early in the morning. A good breeze sprang up shortly after 
the watch was relieved at4 A. M.,and we.kept on our course E. by 
N. About 8 A. M. we sighted some high land ahead, which at first 
was supposed to be Duck Island, but as it was very thick we went 
about and ran down the land to wait till it cleared up a little. On this 
tack we were struck by a heavy squall and rain, and afterward we 
bad a succession of rain squalls untilnoon. During this time we 
double-reefed our mainsail, and set our storm jib. When the mist 
cleared away a little we saw that the land ahead was neither the 
Ducks nor the Galloos, and finally Joe discovered a hulk of the light- 
house, and pronounced it to be the wreck of the Folger, and the land 
to be Salmon Point. We atonce began to work off shore against a 
very lumpy sea, but quite steady wind, and set our flying jib, claw- 
ing off in good style. Shortly afterward, when coming about, the 
belaying pin, to which the fall of the preventer backstay was made 


fast. broke and the topmast carried away short at the cap. bung A BUFFER FOR TOWING.—The following method of 

cashing abe’ agains Se lee rigging. We secured the spar boat to ent the inter we take from the cruise of t 

once, and hauling the flying jib on board, cut it adrift from the aay Lua in t's Magazine for January: ‘The punt is an ——- 10ft. 

and tumbled itdown below. About an hour latter Joe shinned alo! acht’s dinghy. and cannot of course be carried on the d of a 

and cleared away the rigging. After ot off shore we shaped ton . 80 has to be towed. This it used to do well bh in 
P. M., when nearly midway | smooth water, butin a tide race, especially with the wind it 


our course for the Galloos, and about 
between the Ducks and the Galloos, squared away before the wind | made as bad traveling as an Irishman’s at one moment charged 


for Tibbet’s Point Light, which we e at 7:30P.M. Then we had | and threatened to knock me overboard, at the next went back to the 
a good run down the river to Club Island, where we dropped anchor | full scope of the painter, till brought up with a jerk which I could 
at10P.M. Thesea ran very high all day, but the wind, with the ex- | feel all down my back and threatened to break the or burst 
ception of squalls, was steady, though very brisk. Of course our cook | the eleats as before. SoI got four stout india rings. each 
was seasick, and we got very little breakfast, and for dinner, he threw | about the thickness of one’s middle finger, and two of which carried 
sore cold corned beef and some stray’plates on the table, and was | my weight (12 stone) without undue stretching; these I placed 
seen no more. Joe turned to and cogked a little supper, whieh we | queer so as to form one ring and parcelled them with two 
found very welcome. | lings to allow the give to come between; to the one 

bent a strop and Je of stout manilla, and to the other side made 


Ava, 21—Got underway at 9 A. M. for Clayton, where we set Cap. Pp togg! 
Collins at work on a new topmast, and then turned to and got the | fast another bit of manilla with two ends in each of which was sp! 
stump of the old one down, which we accomplished after a gi eat deal | a ciip hook, these were hooked to the trysail sheet bolts; the o> 


of trouble and profanity, our cruise around the lake being brought — was then made fast to its cleatin the usual way, and 
to a close. ONE OF THE CREW. owe = sone ans and jammed ae me moe ane Lassie. —_ 
The Mabel is a deep centerboard of the “medium” type. Load- | the punt was towed by an elastic medium whic kened some 
line, 42fc.; beam, 18}¢ft. She is to be altered to a keel this winter | OF nine inches on an extra, stroug tug: there were no more oe 
with 7 tons iron outside and 7t. draft.) there was still the fall of the ter made fast to its cleat in the 
usual way to fall back seers owever, it never did part, but an- 
swered its purpose admirably.” 
F NEW STEAMER.—Messrs. Poillon, of Brooklyn, are to build a new 
Editor Forest and Stream: steamer for Mr. Norman L. Munro, from designs emanating from a 
Boston and or more than ever enthusiastic on the subject | new source seeking fame. This steamer is whittled away to a 
of yachting. and we have to depend on you for many interesting sub- | knife blade forward and aft, and is to be supplied with some mysteri- 
jects and cold, solid facts. Ican assure you your paper is read by | ous boiler and compound engines. Length over all, 150ft.; loadline, 
us all, both cutter and ‘‘anti-cutter,”’ with the greatest interest. Our | 130ft.; beam, 19ft.; hold, 12ft.; draft, 8ft.; freeboard, amidships, 6ft., 
endeavor to establish an association for a uniform system of meas- | with a pretty line sheer of 4ft. forward and 2ft. aft. Engines will have 
urement, time allowance, signals, etc., met with but partial success, | cylinders 18 and 36in.. by 22in stroke, turning a wheel of 8ft. Ma- 
and without doubt will fall through at the next meeting, to take | chinery to occupy 30ft. amidships with bunkers for 40 tons at the 
place at the Parker House Feb. 7 next. Building here is ming | sides. Flush deck with netting rail and schooner rig. Keel of white 
quite brisk. You are aware of the 70ft. centerboard at Smith’s | oak, 10in. square, scarfs fastened with 3in. bolts. Stem and post 
yard for Mr. Harry Bryant, brother of John Bryant, of the Shadow | sided 10in. Frames spaced 27in. between centers, Sin. sided and 8in. . 
sloop. Hutchings & Pryor, at City Point, are overhauling the keel | moulded at heel, 5in. moulded at head. They will be double, bolted 
~— Annie; new top, higher house, new deck framing. etc. Annie | with 5gin. iron. Clamps yellow pine 3 and 4in. thick, 24in. deep in two 
in ‘80 took every first prize she sailed for in our keel class, and in | strakes. Yellow pine plank with oak topsides 2iéin. thick, treenailed - 
ood hands isa dangerous antagonist. Her water line was about | with butt bolts Slee waterline and spikes above. Deck 2iéin. square 
28.6. She will now have an overhanging stern of about 4ft. added; | white pine, blind-nailed. Hatches and fittings of mahogany. lot 
formerly she had none to speak of. I hope to be able soon to tell | house of 7ft. and smoking room of luft. forward. Cabins include two 
you of a successful new competitor for the cutter Maggie. Eighteen | staterooms abaft the main companion, a 19it. saloon, owner’s cabin 
eighty-four is to bring us new ideas, new comparisons, and I believe | 12x11ft, with bath and toilet. Ali forward of machinery is devoted to 


a more interesting season than ever hefore. e enthusiasm is great, | crew. 
and the Hull Y. C. has given to yachting such an impetus as-to be | NEW SLOOP.—-About the only place where the centerboard sloop 
felt all along the line. Casual. | still receives recognition is along Bay Ridge shores. Mumm has 
Boston. three in hand, the last order being for a boat for Mr. H. C. Wintring- 
ham, which will have pretty good draft asa redeeming feature. 
—- over = “4 . by pn 32ft. ; a — = * Se 
Editor Forest and Stream: y See ony, t tae Here Cees. ven ae ewe oe 
The little Nonpareil sharpie cruiser illustrated in your paper is be- 2 c ee ar aki yng eal cnames ‘chew 
ing built for an experienced canoeist of Glenridge, N. J., who has | 2214 fo have said: “In my opinion the day for shoal boats has passed 
tired of wet jackets and discomfort. Her keel is of oak, with suffi- | 504 the more reflective y ies among yachting men oe looking ¢0 
cient lead run therein to prevent her capsizing under any circum- ter depth for the future. By this ¥ do aioe cutters —_ an 
stance. Neither will she sink if filled with water. I have designed = cre  iiiranal of the cenaeaendaed but rather a t of boat that 
her specially to meet the long unsupplied want of a handsome low- b $ deadrise will afford it tabilit: y 5 al 
priced, single-hand, cabin yacht, possessIng far more respectable 7 greater Con: bya See meee oe ea ee ee ee intere 
a than has vet been groduced by any form of yacht of same accommodation, especially in small boats.’ This is half way at least 
soamage and fitted with a a instead of center! She will be a and ems = for the a e by ete ingy cg Prey oe 
, ; e : more still, next comes keel and finally the cutter. of people 
cabal toate ts ene or her light draft, and will be quite | have climbed the ladder though these successive steps, and some of 
There is plenty of space in her for a small stove, burning either these days even Bay Ridge will reach the top rung. s 
coal or wood, and her owner has far too long a head to invest money | BIG SHARPIE.—Enthusiasts who still have a fancy for light dis 
in the nuisance of an oil stove. Tuomas CLAPHAM. aroma will be glad to know tkat Mr. Clapham an order fora 
We should say the nuisance is decidedly with the coal stove, An | huge 70ft. sharpie with about 14ft.beam. Her sail plan will show sa 
oil stove of proper pattern, and handled with ordinary care, is lit to | one-half the square of the loadline, so that by N. Y. Y.C. rule she will 
full blast and-put out in a moment. A coal stove requires twenty sail at 5zl¢ft., receiving about 18m. time over forty-mile course. If 
minutes to warm up and subside, and remains hot, driving the crew | half the course is to w ndward the sharpie stands little or no chance, 
out of the cabin and blinding him with smoke. For a small boat an | but the course of the N, Y. Y. C. is peculiarly unfit to test the 
alcohol lamp is all that is necessary, and for longer cruising a West- | qualities of a yacht, and with a reach all round, as sometimes hap- 
lake & Richards oil stove, with cast iron bottom covered in, or one | pens, the sharpie in the hands of a good sailer with plenty of free 
of the Barstow Company’s “hot blasts” lays way over the miniature | Wind kites, might “‘create a revolution,” though she is certain to be 
Infernos, refusing to draw and toasting the operator quicker than | harmless in a trial of twenty miles dead to windward and return as 
his bread or bacon. ] well as in light airs ora seaway. But some people are enthusiastic 
Ss ea canna * — — ies —_ — big, ne Ait ve a buult in vain as 
she helps along a better understanding of proper design amon e 
THE CHESAPEAKE BUG EYE. masses, thoug’ capers know well enough already that the wind up 
Editor Forest and Stream: | is a foregone conclusion. 5 
Concerning these boats 1 have received the following from Joseph | BIG SHARPIE.—We have received the following details of the big 
L. Harrison, Tilghmans P. O. Talbot county, Md.: | sharpie building at Roslyn. She is 65ft. long, 15ft. beam, Jin. draft, 
“The bug eye will draw 3}¢ft. water with heavy ballast, and is a | 5ft. hold, 6ft. 3in. headroom in cabin. Will have a combination lead 
very safe boat of 50ft. The larger the more water in proportion. | keel and centerboard. Saloon and two staterooms finished in hard 
The regular bug eye rig is like the sharpie rig, although owe are | wood. Building for a member of the New York Y.C. When this 
three different rigs for them. The model is of around futtock with | peculiar boat appears among the rest of the fleet, one side or the 
but little deadrise, with round stern. sharp, or what we call a pungy | Other is going to be fearfully disappointed. We hope this boat will 
stern, but a sharp stern like that of a little canoe costs the least. eo shipshape rig, properly stayed, so that the fault cannot 
Room from ceiling to deck 8ft. 7n., with cabin 2\¢ft. high, the room | be laid to any such clothes pole affair as the usual sharpie rig, upon 
will be 6ft. and will be about 18ft. long, and could have a very good | which local talent dotes with so little reason. If there be anything 
small after cabin which would accommodate two or three men. | in a hobby and light displacement, this curious affair ought to sail 
A feund stern boat could be built of white oak hull, white pine | like greased lightning. The chief trouble is likely to be getiing home 
deck, white ash and walnut finish in cabin for $2,500.” again with the wind nose on. But there is nothing like trying the 
From the foregoing I take it that the bug eye is a timbered, round- experiment. 
bottomed vessel with considerable deadrise and heavy ballast. If so BAY OF QUINTE Y. C.—A number of additions have been made 
she would not meet our wants, which are for a shoal water safe boat, | to the fleet. The steamer Rosamond, J. W. Campion, 53ft. long, and 
sO we come back to the sharpie. I see that Mr. Clapham explains | sloop Iolanthe, 35ft. long, W. H. Biggar, are among the latest; also 
eee | ~ aaa ao sa ing, —_ 7 = been — | the steamer Ometa, 63ft. long, H. Carby. 
} atSclass of vessel. at I wan o ascertain was the 7 hi . 
poo of its being so adopted. Was it on account of some advan- ILEEN.—This cutter stepped her new mast at Wilmington, Jan. 15, 
tage, or to escape some disadvantage, and if so, what? or was it | #0d the next dav the rigging was got over and set up. She was to 
merely a question of cost? However, I will know next year, and can | S#i! for Char leston and Savannah last Saturday. 
then inform your readers. RosBert B. RoosEveE tr. NOVEMBER DASH.—The cruise in a seven-ton cutter with illus- 
[The adoption of the balance rudder, like the sharpie itself, was | "ations will be continued next week. 
brought about as a makeshift. With the round up to the bottom aft, | _AGNES.—This schooner, 54ft. loadline, has been purchased by Mr. 
a long ekag and shoe to receive the heel of the stock was eo wach H. H. Hogins, Atlantic Y. C. 
extra r and cost, hence a piece of gas pipe was rove through a KEEL CAT.—Lawley & Son have finished a keel cat 20ft. 
hole, split up, and a blade of wood juaemed Ce fork. Stern post | Mr. Holt. of Boston. 7 long, for 
and pintles were done away with. In its original form the sharpie 
rudder is a weak and unmechanical arrangement, liable to oa 
every time the boat strikes. Mr. Clapham has much improved on the 
original by substituting a forged stock for the pipe, and having in 
his boats a good deal of drift between the collar at deck and in the 
bottom, with but little of the,stock projecting, a stiffer job is thereby 
secured. In sharpies ballasted and rigged for yachting, a skag 
would make them much steadier on their helm.} 
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THE PROPOSED EASTERN ASSOCIATION. 


THE SMALL SHARPIE. 




















PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


In these days of enlightened progress not only is one man as good 
as another, but he considers him a great deal better. Not so with 
Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, which are of uniform quality.— Adv. 

We are giad to be able to recommend from personal knowledge the 
McAdoo House at Greensboro, N. C. Unlike too many Southern 

ee nt ae pec eer i hotels, it is clean, comfortable, and generally well kept. There is, we 

SEAWANHAKA Y. C.—The election of officers resulted in the fol-| are told, excellent deer and quail shooting within easy reach, and on 
lowing choice: Commodore, Archibald Rogers, Bedouin cutter, 70ft.; | the whole it is a place at which sportsmen would do well to make a 
Vice-Commodore, W. W. Tompkins, Ray schooner, 60ft.; Rear Com- | stop on their way to or from Florida. 
modore, John E. Roosevelt, Au Revoir sloop, 28ft.; ee L. F. A Strone InstrTuTION,—We call attention to the sixty-first annual 
D ’Oremieulx; Treasurer, W. B. Simonds; Measurer, John Hyslop, | statement of the Home Insurance Company of New York, which is 
Petrel cutter, 28ft. Sailing Committee—Louis P. Bayard, Francis O. | printed in our advertising pages. The company is one of the most 
De Luze, Walter L. Suydam, Alex. H. Stevens and S. Nelson White. solid of its class in the world. 








HUMPHREYS 
VE TERINA ics | 


«JR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
r SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
nORSES.CATT EU: 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
av 


athic Veterinary Specifics n used b; 
Farmers, Stock Hreeders Livery table and 
Horse ilroads facturers, 


urfmen, 
eurt Mine Companies, Trav’g Hi romes 
an enageries, and others 5s stock, 
with perfect su 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (39 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
&2~ Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILIT 


Ot cured by it, 
Been in use 2 years, 

—is the most success- | No 

ful remedy known. Price $1 per or vialsand 


large be of powder for $5, sent post- 


Estee ee Se6 gales anit 


. 





TO FLORIDA 





-ANGLERS. 


Keeping fully abreast with the times, we have the last few seasons given particular attention to the manufac- 
ture and introduction of a large variety of tackle specially adapted to the needs of Florida anglers. The difficulty 
of obtaining natural bait at some of the best fishing grounds renders it very desirable for anglers to provide them- 
selves with proper artificial baits. We have an unusually fine assortment of the following goods, used and recom- 


mended by expert Florida anglers: 


Bass Flies, Tackle for Channel Bass, Red Snappers, Sheepshead, Salt Water 
Trout, Etc., Ete. Also a New and Special Hook for Tarpum. 





ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Jan, 24, 1884.) 
JAS. F, MARSTERS, — SILK WORM GUT. 
~ iia. F. LATASA, 85 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his onanainy among oad = 


FE ine . = Rote T ack.le ale’ orm G ll grades, | d extra long, and f: Extra 
on ” 9 a Soe tenet 10 ifferent small pen aoaan heave to tine, $5.00. 
prices than any other house in America. eo or price list address 
wrote and fine Py ow Pees $1.00; 1208t. ; 5 B 2 wd 
Biase Click Re ’ , roadway, New York. 
att et oe eoott 2: $2.0. a : the ‘above, Reel gags. a F. LATASA, 3 Ys 





nickel Sei plated: bo chy Mans re well ‘brated Hooks sn on 


ete re Seopa beer seein. _ OME 











. Sin Gat ‘Trout an & Hass, Leaders. 17d..6 d., 5 cts.; x Sys 1 1 oy. 1,15 eta, Double 
~ ; reble length, 10 Trout Flies, 60 £4 : 
Flies, $1.00 per doa. ut and "binck Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to 0 $8.00. Trot and’ Black Bass 
Pip Rada 160r Wane, $1780 to $10.00. forty-eight ‘diff of roda for all kinds of fishing. nsu Tan om a 0 
vasine ad ook in money or stamp. Send stamp for 5 


por a dg of hooks, aders, etc., sent by mail on 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. Office No. 119 BROAD WAY. 


SIXTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 


JANUARY, 1854., .,...,., 


CASH CAPITAL, O 
Reserve for Ttacs Premiums. - - 2,49 7,634 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, - - - ~ 327,877 04 
Net Surplus, - - - 1,667,240 O07 


CASH ASSETS, - -  - - - 7,492,751 11 
J. H. WASHBURN, €ecretary, CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presicent, 
T. B. GREENE, W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s.” D. A. HEALD. Vice-President. 
A Dividend of 5 per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
New York, January 8, 1884. 





Ee YWMNWOCE’s 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the ‘thicker cakes, Cost 
only about half as om ye less than oy shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and — 
of a heavier charge owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is near ly two gauges larger. 
same as any brass s nélis, using wads say two sizes iarger than —_< she! Or can be a octuaite 
crimped with tool and Sein out to original shape when di rged. The amoeins tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and culesn Gil =. to the nie 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 


not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


DAVENPORT’S 


P REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON ‘RAP. 


This Trap givés as many different onaue ¢ of flight 
(except toward shooter) of birds 
any five-trap system. 


The price is reducéd to $10.00. 


The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 
Can throw the bird any distanee apart desired. 


THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 


Upon trial if not found as represented or satisfactory can 
be returned at my expense. 
Send for card of rules and circulars to 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. 








A. Fs. KR. 


The “AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER” 
is a monthly record of the pedigrees, etc., ot 
sporting and pet dogs. The first volume 
(1883) contains the records of 668 dogs. 
Blanks for registration of pedigrees, sales, 
breeding, etc., are furnished on receipt ot 
stamped and directed envelope. The Regis- 
ter also contains prize lists of all bench shows 
and field trials. Subscription, $1 per year. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York. 













Volume I., bound in cloth, $1.50. 








— | Agriculture. 
9 F RUBBER COATS, Slaten 
UP & MCS FISHING SUIT, eee Gried Your Own Bene. 
DARK LEAD COLOR, YACHTING SUITS, Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn in 
AND THE BARGE SUITS, the #5 HAND MILL (F. Wil- 
HOLABIRD Tease sade haonkin senllice: 
ROWING SUITS, Also Power Mills and Farm Feed 1} iis. Ci. 












BICYCLE SUITS, ulars and Testimonials sent on application. 
WILSON BROS., Easton, la. 
BLACK CLOTH SUITS 


BLACK WOnstSD i DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED NURSERY 

’ catalogue and guide for the fruit and orna- 

SOene Neer sent to all applicants. WM. H. 
orrisville, Pa. 


(| SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fuastian and Imported Corduroy. 

ASSORTED COLORS. 

Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 





BUSINESS SUITS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, ON Stem 


KIDCOATS and VESTS, - Co nae Bolts. 








GOOD UNDERWEAR, 
PERFECT SHIRTS, or 
WOOLEN SHIRTS, 


Call on or write to 


Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 


, me THISt | 
UPTH EGROVE Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 


Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 


MCLELLAN, Seca crane outer, and'win hold tho digo of & bacoeesta, 








Canvas Cartridge Belt, any gauge, by mail, t- 
age paid, for 13 2-cent postage stamps. - 


GEORGE C. HENRING, RT Ng ae 


day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 
Valparaiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send bretst measure. ONE PRICH CLOTHIER, NO POSTAL CARDS. 
No. 410 Savantw @ragar N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. OC. 











CHEAP TRAP_ SHOOTING. 
Belcher’s Pat. Paper Bird.| THE SETTER, 





FSTERBROOK *7sns 





carer a ene paanmne way as vacua’ thes —BY— — 

chea) ry trap shooting. These 

birds be re-used after marking the shot perfor- Leading Nos: 14, 048 130 333 161 

ations with ; No a ites whether a i V E CK. ; ; : . r 

hit or  inlsea no broken broken. or a to fajure LA RA For Sale by all Stationers. 

= set ee mall on recor oe “es Aaa be With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.75 THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St, New York. 


$1 $1 pee By undred. Additional balls 50 cents each. 
Address, FOR SALE BY THE 








G. F. KOLB, 732 Sansom Street, Patladeiphia, Pa. Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
an R. SHEPHERD, 
Patentee and Manufacturer 


rennedy Repeating Eeaithe anrottants 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Also importer and manu 
facturer of Brass andi Iro 
Bedsteads. bane | 3 ~ 
Sreeat era 
Na ona 


14th st., west of Sixth 
by iy ave Be Send stamp for 
illustrated circular. 











The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of dischhige renders the Kénnédy ABSORUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr.; aiid .45 cal. 60 gr., using the sime ammunition as other magazine rifles. 
Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 





Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Free 


; Bo, hs St ae 


aediieediiede 3 
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With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the Forrest AND STREAM has been in 1883 we 
hope to make it in 1884. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FoREST AND STREAM’S constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamatious of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. That is the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see, 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire resf%ctability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the 
paper fit for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the FoREST AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 

In other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream” is liked 


by sportsmen is that the “ Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 
that sportsmen like. 


This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 

A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
ents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
heard the story of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele- 
phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 
But if the German professor had ever come across 


A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the FoREST AND STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about. 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game 
and fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what FoREST AND STREAM readers are most 
interested in. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘‘chickens” on the prairie; 
the ruffed grouse on the wing and the “‘patridge” on a limb; elk on the ‘‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the hollow. All sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give Cuvier a Bone, 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
the file of the Forrest AND STREAM for 18838, and he will not need to be a naturalist to recon- 
struct frem its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it a 
vast deal of curious and instructive information about the “‘true sportsman,” too). 

The scenes of our sketches have not been confined to the United States. Lieut. 
Schwatka has related his experiences in the Arctic, “‘Piseco” has told of adventures among 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. Others have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
sea fishing in Denmark, capturing sea-lions on the coast of Peru, hunting the mountain goat 
in British Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages 
in South Africa. 

So, you see, the FoREST AND STREAM is a ‘“‘journal of recreation.” We do not mean only 
that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nine- 


teenth century realization of the old story of 


The Magician’s Carpet, 


on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away. 
With the Forrest AND STREAM in hand, you do not need to be a magician to straightway 
find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the 
“chicken ground.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to 
tell you the secret of FOREST AND STREAM’S success as a@ sportsman’s paper. 

The weekly issues of the Forest AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2for six months. Remit by post- 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Addresa 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 


Fishing with the Fly. 


A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, ~ 


COMPRISING NINETEEN ORIGINAL ESSAYS 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK BY 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ANGLING WRIT- 
ERS. ALSO VALUABLE QUOTATIONS. 


Reautifully Illustrated 
WITH 


COLORED PLATES 


Of 149 standard Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, with 
names of each. These colored illustrations are the 
most correct and the finest ever produced" 


TITLE PAGE DESIGN BY ELIHU VEDDER. 


Cloth, Illuminated Cover, 300 pages, 8vo. Price 
$2.50, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 


Cc. F. ORVIS, Publisher, 
Manchester, Vermont. 


AND BY BOOKSELLERS. 


M’F’G OPTICIANS. 


PERFECTED 


Opera, Field & Marine 
GLASSES, 
Tourists’ & Rifle Range 
TELESCOPES. 


Pocket Compasses, Pedom- 
eters, Odometers, Baremeters, Thermome- 
ters, Microcopes, etc. 192-page illustrated cata- 
logue of Optical, Meteorological, Mathematical, 
Engineering and Electrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 
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PURCHASE THE BEST. 


tured by 
Successors to THOMSON & SONS. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Trade OQ, Mark. 


Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 


unprincipled house, to - their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 
having spread reports tothe effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks-are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utter! 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in a > 
approach ours, which are to be obtained m 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 
Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 
Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 


THE PETMECKY 


GUN CLEANER. 

The only Cleaner that will thoroughly clean a gun 
barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores * 
without adjustment. Will do the work quicker and 
better than all other implements, for the purpose, 
combined. Price, $1.25. By mail, 10 cents extra. Ask 


r dealer for it. Discount to the trade. 
809 J. C, PETMECKY,, 


Wholesale Dealer in Guns, Fishing Tackle, etc., Aus 
tin, Texas. 


FloridaAnnual for 1884 


Contains a complete sportsman’s guide to Flori 
by ‘‘Al Fresco;”’ also a large new sectional map o 
State, the best ever published. Price 50 cents, 
Map without book, 25 cents, 
Cc. K MUNROE, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City, 


SMI¥. OF MICKIGANZ 


~A14_ 
— 


LEATHER JACKETS ! 


We import one quality only and that is the 
very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 
$10. Wesell at a very close margin of profit, 
and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 
for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
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Aer eae 
Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur ene. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. A ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free, 
Forty years established in this line of business, 


Wanted. 


ANTED FOR CASH.—A MID-RANGE OR 


jgoues rifle of approved make, Address 
with full description, W. W. McCAIN, Rue ost 


OPIES WANTED.—SEPT. 25, 1879; MARCH 18 
and 25, 1880, We are short of these issues and 
would be obliged if any of our readers having one 
or all of these numbers that they do not want will 
send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, 
New York City. jan24,tf 


Sor Sale. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION. 


Kilbonrne’s Game Fishes of America 


(20 Plates), 
With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode. 


A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 
Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


A FEW WILD HARES FOR SALE (Lepus 
americanus) to stock ne preserves. Please 
address J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me. jan10,2mo 


FOR SALE. 
A nearly complete file of the following papers, 


American Sportsmen, from Aug. 15, 1874. 

Rop AnD Gun, from January, 1875, to 1877. 
ForREST AND STREAM, from 1877 to 1884. 

All the above in good order. Address C. H. 


FOOTE, Crown Point, N. Y. jani7,2t 


A Sportsman’s Summer Home. 

For Sale—A farm of 160 acres in the town of 
Andes, Del. Co,N. Y. Half of farm is under culti- 
vation, and other half timber. One house and two 
barns on it. Most of the land lays good. Its 
numerous adjacent streams are full of trout, and 
the timber and surroundings abound plentifully 
with ruffed grouse, rabbits, etc., etc., 
while excellent and jive woodcock shoo 
can be had within 14% miles. The air, water an 
climate is the purest and best in the world, and the 
surrounding scenery is splendid. Land in this sec- 
tion is increasing yearly in value. An adjoining 
farmer will work the farm on shares, and so leave 
the house vacant. It is 144 miles from a 


for $2000. cash. 

in the world. 

I cannot give it ai 
hence the low price offered at to produce @ . 
cash sale and save waste of time. aes a Fe 


McKOON, Franklin, N. Y. 


IVE QUAIL FOR SALE. ORDERS TAKEN 
now to be filled in January and Febuary. JOHN 
A. GRAHAM, Chester, 8. C. jan3,4t 


Wyo. LIKE TO EXCHANGE A SCOTT PRE- 
mier, 10g., ——, a! meee 7 new 
t ears August, OWS Vi use 
and hh fect condition, for a 16g., unier Zibs. Ad- 
dress J. F. McK., care of W. G. dock, State st., 
Albany, N. Y. jan?4.1t 


Witt EXCHANGE. — DOUBLE-BARREL 
breech] ig shotgun for B flat cornet. J, 
letown, Conn, jan%,1t 





